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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Two years ago, the agricultural societies of this season attracted 
great notice by vague and ambiguous words of apparent concur- 
rence in the financial reforms that were then under discussion ; last 
year, the country gentlemen busied themselves chiefly in qualifying 
and unsaying their liberalisms; this year, they are conspicuous 
for a still more negative characteristic—general incompetency to 
grapple with the perils that beset their rustic homesteads. They 
are energetic and outspoken in meeting the distant perils of free 





trade—but keep remote from contest with the imminent dangers of 


incendiarism: for the future and contingent danger they are quite 
prepared—for the present visitation they have only speculation, 
future and slow-working remedies, placid despair, or trivial coax- 
ings. With the brisk and profitable employment of the har- 
vest, incendiarism abated; the work of the harvest ceases, 
and incendiarism blazes anew. What are the ccuntry gen- 
tlemen about ? Read the many inane reports of agricul- 
tural after-dinner speeches, seldom noticeable except for their 
inanity. The country gentlemen meet, show each other stock 
and tools, dine, clamour for continued “ protection,” and congratu- 
late themselves on improvements. And how does the con- 
dition of the labourer benefit? Little, if at all. The improve- 
ment is in the beasts and the machines; the peasantry remain as 
poor, as stolid, as comfortless, as dangerous asever. And are they 
quite neglected at the dinners? Not quite: the diners preach 
good-fellowship between landlords and tenants and labourers; but 


the practice falls very short of the preaching. At the meeting of | 


the East Cumberland Agricultural Society, Mr. G. H. Otienant 
complained that few landlords attended: ‘“ Had the petty price of 
the dinner frightened them ? was it because they did not like to see 
their tenants. at the same board? This might be so; but 
where was the landlord who did not receive his tenant with a 
smiling look when he went to pay him his rent ?”—Ay, the vaunted 
companionship between the gentleman and his tenant is hollow: 
the landlord asseverates that their interests are one—that they are 
to be united hand and soul; but the hand is only cordially taken 
on rent-day; and at a dinner, the salt-cellar must stand between 
their souls, or the lord of the soil is like to have his appetite 
spoiled! So suspects Mr. Oxirnant. The labourers are treated 
with a yet more distant pride. Look, for instance, at the South 
Derbyshire dinner. Certain labourers had money-premiums for 
meritorious services: they came into the feasting-room, not to sit 
at the board, but to take their money, to drink a glass of wine 
apiece, and to receive a didactic encomium from the Chairman. 
All very affable and condescending; but where is the community 
of feeling? ‘* This,” says Mr. Convite, in substance, to the la- 
bourers, “is the virtue that you are to learn—to serve us well : 
Waste not your time, for it is ow money; it is your duty, and ought 
to be your wish, to serve us; and if you do attain to that perfec- 
tion of servile piety, we will give to a picked few of you, once a 
year, when we celebrate our own triumphs, a little money, a glass 
of wine, anod of approval, and a lecture.” The prize-labourers, 
it 1s said, looked pleased; but that they should be pleased does 
hot indicate the independent and intelligent state of mind which 
makes a man most diligent, able, and moral. ‘The annual chuck- 
ing of a caleulated largess—an investment in insurance on good 
conduct—to a few labourers, de haut en bas, is not Christian 
and hurmane feliowship; the mind that is content with that 
bounty must be little elevated above the trained domestic animal— 
Contented when well-fed, ready to bite when hungry. ‘There is 
nothing in this selfish affability of the employer to endear rank to 
the poor. Very different is such a spectacle from that which we 
saw in Birmingham the other day, when Lord Joun Manners— 
hot a man to forget his conventional rank, we presume—sat as the 
guest and companion of artisans ; not offering them a presumptuous 
bounty, but conversing on equalterms. Nay, no contrast could be 
Stronger than that now furnished in an agricultural district and 
2 turbulent Ireland, by the dinner at which Mr. Narer of 
~oughcrew was the bidden guest and companion of his building- 


labourers—a mechanic in the chair. Lord Joun and Mr. Narer 
not only allow the hard-handed labourer to enter the room and sip 


trie Suc i ¥ » 26 . ° 
r++ S14 __A Friendly Suggestion for O'Connell 926 | 44 humble glass of wine, not only preach, but meet their fellow- 


creatures as man to man, in difficulty and in festivity. That 
is the way to conciliate the “lower orders” and help them 
in their own improvement; that is the way to make them 
“ safe.” 





One section of Repeal history has been brought to a pause this 
week, by O’Connext’s departure for his mountain-home and his 
beagles; and the first agitation of a proposition for periodically 
holding the session of Parliament in Dublin has given a new and 
interesting variety to Irish affairs. 

O’Conne t's parting expositions make no alteration in the state 
of Repeal matters; on the contrary, allis ata stand. His deter- 
mination not to hold the Clontarf meeting, thrice expounded, has 
been duly registered; and thus the “ monster meetings” are done 
with. As for the assembling of the “ Preservative Society” and 
the “impeachment” of somebody, Judges or Ministers, “the 
Committee” of the Association—that is, O'Connett—requires 
| further time to consider. By the happy accident of the construc- 
tive blunders which defeated the State trial, it became for hima 
practically-experimental process: he escaped on technical flaws in 
the law-business; and at the expense of undergoing the trial and 
three months’ residence in Richmond Penitentiary, he cheaply ob- 
tained the highest of all legal opinions on the safety of the course 
which he pursued—the unanimous opinion of the English Judges: 
the acts alleged were notoriously committed by the chief Repealer, 
though ultimately excluded from the eye of the law by barriers of 
form; and those acts are declared by the English Judges, not 
excepting the Whig Law Lords, to be crimes meriting punishment— 
crimes which would be punished on conviction. By that light he 
revises his policy ; sedulously avoids the risk of a better-composed 
indictment; and Ireland derives the benefit of a brief repose. 

Now that it is over, the whole proceeding is sternly reviewed ; 
and Ministers, as they have been baffled, are of course blamed. The 
debt of “justice to Ireland,” say the censors, remained unpaid, and 
therefore coercion of the claimani was foreclosed against statesmen. 
This is a half-truth. So long as the neighbouring race suffer, as 
Irishmen, anything from which, being Englishmen, they would be 
free, there is neither right in coercion nor safety without it. To no 
purpose might Sir Rosert Peet, or any other statesman, cry, “ Thou 
| canst not say that J did it”: the injury was begun by an English 
| Government; a Ministry inherits the moral no less than the pecu- 
| niary liabilities of its predecessors—the Peet Cabinet represents 
all the Governments that really did the wrong; and while a 
fragment of that wrong remains unrepaired, Ministers for the time 
being are responsible, not only to the injured country for the resi- 
duary oppression, but to the rest of the empire for all the disorders 
arising from the mischief. As respects the nation, its rulers are 
answerable for the bad state of the law: as respects individuals of 
the nation, however, the case is different. Even in a just national 
mission, bold, blundering, or self-seeking men may commit crimes; 
and when one uses all his great professional astuteness, his cunning 
knowledge how to appeal to Irish character, his local influence, 
avowedly to defy the law, and, in the view of Government, to en- 
danger the peace, Government has no present duty but to vindicate 
and fulfil the law. The original wrong is, for the time, beside 
the question. Whether it is Repeal in Ireland or Rebeccaism in 
Wales, flagrant violation of the law must be sternly checked. Nor 
can any claim of exemption be allowed in favour of a man who 
uses the national quarrel as O’Conneti does—playing fast and 
loose with grievances: sometimes one is the crying evil—the 
| Church perhaps ; then it is another—as the unequal Parliamentary 
| representation : each can be taken up or laid down to suit the pur- 

pose of the moment; all can be put aside to ease one set of men, 
| or all brought forward in a mass to embarrass another set of men, 
rivals to Mr. O’Connetx’s connexions in the trade political To 
this shifting and unfair “ thimblerig” the fixed test of law is fairly 
applied. In the Ministerial duty of preserving order, however, true 
| statesmen will always keep in view the larger questions of policy 
| and humanity: compulsion will be peremptory, but firmly limited 
to its specitic object; the technical proceedings will be aimed 
| point-blank at the technical offeace—skilful in execution, seeking 
| no constructive extension, leaving hope for all needful redress. 
These elements of a statesmanlike exercise of the Ministerial 
function were wanting in the Irish prosecution: it was frustrated ; 
| and failure became the fault, equal to crime, of those who cons 
ducted it. 

In passing, let us observe that O'Connett is not the only agita- 
tor. Just as he retires to his solitudes, out comes the Marquis of 
Westmeatu with an exhortation “ to the dispersed Protestants of 











the South and West of Ireland” to use personal violence against 
proselytizing Repealers! Let Ministers look to that new agitation: 
a War Tycer may be dangerous although he is titled and lacks 
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the cunning or influence of an O’ConnELL. It is, however, a small 
matter, and a counter-instruction to Policemen in the South and 
West of Ireland may meet that emergency. 

The new movement, for a triennial session of the Imperial Par- 
liament in Dublin, is interesting in many respects. Dr. Mavun- 
SELL, a Conservative member of the Dublin Corporation, tried to 
persuade that body to address the Crown in favour of the project ; 
and he supported it ina speech of very great ability: but he found 
no seconder. Although portions of his argument might no doubt 
be shaken by controversy, as an opening of the subject it was plain, 
clear, practical, and calculated to make a most favourable im- 
pression. Dr. Maunserx glanced at all the chief bearings of the 
plan. He promised that it would relieve the Irish Protestant from 


the false medium that interposes between him and the Legislature } 


in England, distorting his character and purposes and diminishing 
his just influence; that England would benefit by a better know- 


sentation of Ireland in Parliament, diminished absenteeism, and 
improved social condition of the people: for the occasional resi- 
dence of the Court and Legislature would give an impulse to trade 
of every kind, and diminish the inducement to seek in England, or 
abroad, courtly splendours, or opportunities for conducting local 
legislation, which might be found in Dublin itself every third year. 
Instead of our perpetual gabble about Ireland, and crude tamper- 
ing with Irish affairs, a concentrated attention would be devoted to 
them once in three years; giving at least a three-years lease to 
new laws, and encouraging maturity of conception on actually pro- 
ceeding to legislate. And imagine the relief to England, and the ad- 
vantage to general legislation, from two years’ silence about Ireland 
in the Senate! All this is promised, perhaps not without incon- 
veniences, but without any positive harm to counteract its be- 
nefits. The reception which the proposal met in the Repeal- 
ridden Town-Council obviously does not finally dispose of it. It 
would not be difficult to surmise many reasons why members of Dr. 
MavnsEtu’s own party did not support him. Some have probably 


relinquished all contest with the “ tyrant majority ”; others may | 
have feared to provoke discussion, lest that should lead to some | 
As tothe Re- | 
pealers, it is obvious why they should try to smother such a plan: | 
for it would entirely supersede their own trade, with a plan oppo- | 


Repeal amendment ; others perhaps are Federalists. 


site to their own nostrum in one leading principle—that, in- 
stead of excluding England, it would use England for the ad- 
vancement of Ireland. 
by surprise and summon Parliament next session to meét in 
pealers fear such a result. Again, it is O’Connett’s plan to ask 
much to obtain little, though on its being tendered he will take 
an “instalment”: he was peremptorily asking lately for Repeal, 


though it comes out that he would always have accepted Federal- | 


ism: now, he is asking for Federalism, and of course will not 
countenance the lower claim. But,he received it with marked 
deference ; and it must obtain further discussion. 





Che fetropolts. 
CanpipateEs for the Mayoralty are to be nominated today, Michael- 
mas-day falling on Sunday. The two senior Aldermen, Mr. Wood 


the perpetual Churchwarden of St. Stephen’s Walbrook ; who has, hows 
ever, not been without his defenders ; and the election proceedings pro- 
mise to be more than usually animated. 
Livery should nominate the present Lord Mayor and Alderman John- 
son; thus passing over the two marked men, and taking surety against 
the selection of either by the Court of Aldermen. 

A Wardmote was held in the Committee-room of St. Botolph, Aldgate, 
on Wednesday, to elect an Alderman for the ward of Portsoken, in the 


room of Mr. Thomas Johnson, resigned. The speakers were perpetually | 


and vociferously interrupted by the friends of the respective candidates. 
Mr. Francis Graham Moon was proposed and seconded by Mr. Wood 
and Mr, Phillips; Mr. David Salomons, by Mr. Hill and Mr. W. Scales 
junior; Mr, Scales senior having retired from the contest. 
speech to the electors, Mr. Moon was anxious to persuade them that he 
did not thrust himself upon the Ward; and he said that he had offered 
to retire if Mr. Salomons would qualify and make the necessary decla- 
ration. He came among them as an independent man: he was called a 
Tory, but he did not consider the office of Alderman a political one; 
he was a preserver of everything that was good, and a reformer of 
everything bad. Mr. Salomons reminded the electors that he had been 
Sheriff, and had been appointed to the commission of the peace, in Kent 


by the Whigs, and in Sussex by the Conservatives ; and he muintained | 


that therefore he could not at the present day be accounted unfit to admi- 
nister justice as a Magistrate of the City because he belonged to the 
Jewish persuasion. He was an Englishman, and he and his family had 
lived in that neighbourhood for more than a century. Mr. Moon’s offer 
he had regarded and treated asa joke. The show of hands was declared 
to be in favour of Mr. Salomons, and a poll was demanded for Mr. Moon. 
When it finally closed yesterday, the numbers were understood to be— 
For Salomons, 168; Moon, 136; majority for Salomons, 32. 

At a Wardmote held in Fellowship Hall, St. Mary-at-Hill, on Thurs- 
day, Mr. Thomas Sidney was elected Alderman for Billingsgate Ward, 
in the room of Mr, Anthony Brown, who resigned on being elected 
City Chamberlain. There was no opposition. Mr. Sidney disclaimed 
the ubtrusion of political opinions; but avowed himself the friend of 
free discussion and the most extensive education. 

The great body of the Hebrew persuasion in London is at the present 
time much agitated in consequence of the approaching election to the 
office of Chief Rabbi of England, which has been for some time vacant 





If Ministers were to take the world | 


Dublin, Repeal would ipso facto be extinguished ; and the Re- | tain that the public would be satisfied with their proceedings. 


One proposal is, that the | 

| . o . J . . 

| God for the decisive and abundant proofs of his favour with which he 
has vouchsafed, during that period, to crown its varied interests aud 


In his | 





by the death of the Reverend Dr. Solomon Herschell, and which is ap- 
pointed to take place in the course of the ensuing month. The revereng 
candidates for the office are Dr. Nathan Marcus Adler, who has been 
Chief Rabbi of Hanover since August 1830; Dr. Benjamin Auerbach 
who has been Chief Rabbi of Darmstadt for ten years ; Dr. Hirschfield. 
who has been for a short time Chief Rabbi of Wollstein; and Dr. 
Sampson Hirsch, who has been Chief Rabbi of Oldenburg since 183) 
and is at present Chief Rabbi of East Friesland. The whole of these re. 
verend gentlemen are celebrated on the Continent in the Christian ang 
Jewish circles for their piety and attainments; the three first bein 

doctors of philosophy of eminent foreign Universities.— Correspondent 
of the Times. 

At a Quarterly General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock, oy 
Wednesday, the resolution passed at a previous Gencral Court for 
granting an annuity of 1,000/. to Major-General Sir William Nott was 
affirmed. Notices of motion given by Mr. Poynder and Mr. George 
Thompson stood for discussion; but they were postponed to the next 


ledge of Ireland and some counteraction to the too strong spirit | Quarterly Court. 


of centralization; that Repealers would realize all their legitimate | 
objects—increased attention to Irish affairs, more powerful repre- | 


The fiftieth anniversary of the London Missionary Society was cele. 
brated on Wednesday, at Exeter Hall, by a numerous public meeting, 
Sir Culling Eardley Smith tovk the chair, and enlarged upcn the efforts 
made by the Pope and his emissaries to counteract the Society in dif. 
fusing the pure gospel throughout the world, and especially in Poly. 
nesia— 

Popery was still the same superstitious, persecuting, Anti-Bible system which 
it ever had been. In proof of its wretched superstition, shameful impositions, 


| and miserable cupidity, he need only state, that in 1842 the Pope bad received 


upwards of 10,000/. from the King of Naples to make a certain woman a saint, 
Some priests in Italy were exhibiting a letter which they said bad been written 
by the Devil in Messina. The priests pretended to have a letter which they 
said was written by the Virgin Mary in Paradise, accepting the patronage of 
that city. The Pope had recently received an enormous sum of money to say 
a single mass for the soul of an English Catholic. A physician had been im- 
prisoned in Rome for recommending his patients not to fast ; and certain sta. 
dents had been similarly punished for having Protestant books in their pos- 
session. 
The Reverend Dr. Leifchild reviewed the progress of the Society— 
The dozen missionaries which it had at first sent out had been multiplied to 
four hundred, and with native teachers to seven hundred, It had eighty-five 
stations in the world, each station having several outposts; it had caused to 
be translated and published sixteen versions of the Scriptures in the various 
languages of the earth; since its establishment the Society had expended more 
than a million-and-a-half of money in furthering its mighty object ; and they 
might fairly conclude that more than a million of individuals had been taught 
the Christian faith by the efforts of the Society. 
The affair of Tahiti was plentifully alluded to. Letters were read 
from the missionaries in the island to M. Bruat, as Governor, offering 
their mediation between the French and the Natives, in order to pre- 
vent bloodshed. Alluding to attacks on the Society and its missionaries, 
Dr. Leifchild said, that when the time came for the calumniated persons 
to speak out and tell the whole of what they could reveal, he was cer- 
He be- 
lieved that the Directors meant to continue their appeals to the public, 
in order that Government might not be permitted to go to sleep upon 
the matter. Several resolutions were passed unanimously. One was 
to this effect— 
“ That this meeting bows before the righteous though mysterious providence 
of God, which has permitted the power of persecution and oppression to fall 


| upon the Christians of Madagascar and Tahiti; and humbly acknowledges that 


the imperfections and evils of the best services offered to His sacred cause might 
justly provoke His holy chastisements. Towards its suffering Christian brethren 
in those islands the meeting cherishes the most affectionate sympathy and 
prayerful solicitude; and in relation to Tabiti, it cannot withhold the expres 
sion of its severest reprobation at the perfidy and cruelty perpetrated by the 
agents of France on the defenceless Queen and her oppressed people.” | The 


a fs ; | resolution went on to urge upon the Directors steps for the Queen’s complete 
and Mr. Gibbs, have been made the subject of attack, especially | 4, . pe" I P 


deliverance from oppression. | : 4 

Another resolution began thus, and proceeded in a similar strain— 
“ That this meeting, in commencing the fiftieth year in the history of 
the London Missionary Society, humbly presents its grateful praise to 


operations.” A third warmly acknowledged the services of Sir Culling 
Smith, as Chairman, and as Treasurer of the Society. 

A commission de lunatico inquirendo was opened before Mr. Com- 
missioner Winslow anda S;ecial Jury, at Waltham Abbey, on Saturday, 
to inquire into the mental state of Mr. Thomas Telford Campbell, only 
son of the late Mr. Thomas Campbell the poet ; who had for fourteen 
years been confined in Dr. Allen’s Asylum at High Beach in Essex. 
The commission was taken out at the instance of the trustees undera 
will by a relative of Mr. Campbell, conferring an annuity on bim ; and 
it is said to have been rendered necessary by the death of his father; 
from whom, however, he derived no property. Mr. Moxon, counsel to 
the commission, stated the facts, and described Mr. Campbell's con- 
dition— 

Dr. Allen deemed it a mild case, and only thought a little moral control 
necessary, such as restraining him from drink, to which he had formerly been 
accustomed : he, therefore, used to walk where he pleased daily after breakfast, 
returning to dinner, and again, season and weather permitting, until between 
eight and nine o’clock in the evening. Ue was a great pedestrian, frequently 
walking thirty or forty miles per day, and was computed to have travelle 
over a distance of eighty thousand miles during bis residence at High Beach 
Asylum. He was particularly attacbed to the neighbourhood of Woodford and 
Epping Forest. He was perfectly harmless, but had several singular delusions. 
One was, that Chinn’s lozenges, which he had formerly taken, had got into his 
bones and destroyed his constitution ; and he had some time since accustomeé 
himself to lie down in the sun in the Forest, in order, as he said, to evaporate 
Chinn’s lozenges oat of his bones, and cradicate the diseases they had en- 
gendered. He took occasional dislikes to some of the inmates at Dr. Allen's, 
and had been known to attack some, when, as he said, they got in his way m 
the passage ; although on such occasions there was plenty of room for him : 
and be would afterwards say that he thought he ought to thrash them 
To the tailor who worked for the establishment he had exhibited an un- 
accountable dislike, to some of the inmates, and also to woollen clothing. 
From the slaughterer he begged some of the brains of an ox ; which he ate raw 
and warm as they came from the head of the animal, saying that they were 
more “ efficacious ” in that state. 


well. 
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This statement was corroborated by Mr. Johnstone, surgeon, of 
Dover Street, Piccadilly, and by Dr. Allen and some servants in his 
establishment. Mrs. Johnstone, the wife of the surgeon, and an old 
friend of Mr. Campbell’s family, also described his eccentric conduet— 

‘About fourteen or fifteen years ago she was in London, on a visit to Mrs. 
Campbell. She observed that young Mr. Campbell’s manners were very peculiar. 
Once when at dinner he took offence because the footman accidentally removed 
his chair; upon which, without saying a word, le got up and left the table, 
went out of the house, and did not return for several hours. On other occa- 
sions, when the family would be taking lunch or other meals, he would some- 
times take it into his head that he was not wanted, and would suddenly leave 
the room. When witness was about to depart, and wished to take leave of 
him, he, for no apparent reason, ran to his bedroom and locked himself in. 

One witness was called to disprove the alleged insanity— Mr. Carey, a 
surgeon, of Woodford, who had met and conversed with Mr. Campbell in 
his rambles; but he agreed with the other medical men in pronouncing 
him insane. Mr. Campbell, whose deportment was very courteous, 
cool, and self-possessed, put several questions to the witnesses, and made 
pertinent remarks on the evidence as it passed. Afterwards he ad- 
dressed the Jury; observing that the witnesses had given their evidence 

fairly, but were wrong in their conclusions. He said— 

«| did not eat the whole of the brains of the ox, but only a small portion ; 
and therefore the witness Birkett must be mistaken. Mrs. Johnstone must 
also be mistaken: I did not behave in the way she described: the fact is, I 
was unwell, and confined myself to my room, and did not want to be disturbed. 
I suppose I offended my father because I did not seem to think enough of my- 
self, He wanted me to go more inio socicty; which I did not feel disposed to 
do. I have not been particularly well educated. I was sent to school in 
France ; but 1 ran away from it, and was stopped at Boulogne because I had 
no pussport, and was detained there till proper inquiries were made.” He 
added, that he ran away from school because he was not comfortable. He com- 
plained that of several witnesses whom he had asked to attend, only Mr. Carey 
had come; and he proposed that the inquiry should be adjourned to afford 
opportunity for the attendance of the rest. [ Being told that it was not neces- 
sary, Mr. Campbell seemed satisfied. ] He went on to say, that the fact of a 
man being locked up in a madhouse for some years would lead people to sup- 
pose he was mad. Of the annoyances to which people were subjected in such 
establishments none could form any idea who had never resided in them; none 
could imagine the effect of constant association with insane persons. What- 
ever decision the Jury might arrive at, he was himself satisfied that he was 
perfectly sane. 

The Jury retired, and remained absent for about an hour. On their 
returo, the foreman stated that he and another juror objected to giving 
averdict in opposition to the medical evidence; but the other fourteen 
jurors were of opinion that Mr. Campbell was of sound mind. A ver- 
dict to that effect was recorded. Mr. Campbell immediately left Dr. 
Allen’s Asylum. 

Jacques Besset was charged at the Mansionhouse, on Monday, with 
fraululent bankruptcy under the liw of France. He had represented 
himself to be one of a pretended firm of Pricener and Company of Fen- 
church Street, and thus obtained goods of a Paris merchant, for which 
he never paid; and then he decamped. The Lord Mayor committed 
him, in order to his being sent to France under the provisions of the 
recent convention between France and Great Britain for the mutual 
delivery of criminals. 

In the .course of an application to the Magistrate at Lambeth Street, 
on Wednesday, by a number of men who had served in the British 
Legion in Spain, for soine assistance, the following characteristic epistle 
of the Dake of Wellington, in answer toa letter from one of the suf- 
ferers of the Legion, was read— 

* London, 3ist November 1845 

“ Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington has received Samuel Shaw’s letter, 
and returns the documents ; which, being original papers, ought not to have 
been sent to him. 

“The Duke of Wellington is the Commander-in-chief of her Majesty's 
Army, and not of that of the Queen of Spain. He has no control over the 
latter, and declines to interfere with any affair over which he has no control. 

“Samuel Shaw, having been in the service of the Queen of Spain, should 
apply to those who induced him to enter into the service of that Sovereign. 

“ Samuel Shaw, 31 George Yard, Whitechapel.” 

Harriet Thorpe, the ‘ Somersetshire dwarf,’ a woman three feet 
high, has attempted to poison herself, because she was deserted by 
another prodigy, Pat Fitzgerald, who is without hands and yet cuts 
watch-papers, and who was exhibited in the same show with her. At 
Union Hall the dwarf was repentant; and she is to endeavour to obtain 
aliving by needlework, instead of exhibiting herself. 

Nathaniel Marks, a Jew living at Sadler’s Wells, was fined at the 
Clerkenwell Police- office, on Tuesday, for the shameful ill-treatment of 
his mother, an aged woman. 

Beuton, aryoung labouring man, has been killed in a pugilistie en- 
hg near the Kensington Canal, with another young man named 

ones, 





- A dastardly attempt at assassination was made on Tuesday, 
Myers, a Jew, on Mr, Clayard, at a public-house near Leicester S 
The men had had some words and a scuffle, but were apparently recon- 
ciled: Myers left the house : on his return, Clayard offered him his 
hand; whieh Myers took, at the same moment making a stab with a 
large butcher’s knife : a fresh struggle ensued, and Clayard received 
many severe wounds. The Jew is in custody. 

A long inquiry has taken place at Brentford into the cause of the 
death of John Shaw, a labourer, whose thigh was broken at Slough by a 
fall of earth, and of whose treatment at the E:on Union Workhouse 
Complaints had been made. The Jury returned a verdict of “ Acci- 
Gental Death.” It appeared from the evidence, that under an order of 
the Poor-law Commissioners, sick persons are not allowed to speak to 
their friends, not even to the nearest connexions, excepting in the 
Presence of a person belonging to the house: to their verdict the Jury 
appended astrong condemnation of that rule,as “ part only of a system 
of moral treatment adopted towards the poor which is a disgrace and a 
scandal to a Christian country.” 

Mr. Barry, one of the clowns at Astley’s Theatre, performed a strange 
Yoyage on the Thames, from Vauxhall to Westminster Bridge, on 

uesday: a washing-tub was his boat, and he was drawn by two geese. 
He landed in safety, 




















Che RYBrobinees. 
The election of a Member for North Lancashire, ia the room of 
Lord Stanley, took place at Lancaster, on Friday. Mr. John Talbot 
Clifton was proposed by Mr. Townley Parker, and seconded by Mr. 
C. Swainson, an extensive manufacturer of Preston. Mr. Livesey 
proposed Sir Thomas Potter, of Buile Hill, Pendleton; but he only 
did so as an excuse for making a long Free-trade speech. In the course 
| of it, Mr. Livesey, who is connected with ‘the Preston Chronicle, and is 
| an extensive cheese-dealer, stated that he paid 1,000/. a month for 
cheese ; a considerable portion of which went, in the shape of rent 
from his tenantry, to Colonel Clifton of Lytham, the candidate's 
father,—to whose personal worth the Free-trader bore ample testimony. 
However, he declared against protection for agriculture, which only 
means protection for rents; and to show how little it benefiis the 
farmer, he asserted that in many districts there are not more farms now 
than there were when the Doomsday Book was written, while the 
farmers have multiplied, and depress their own business by competing 
with one another. At the beginning of his address, Mr. Livesey was 
much interrupted by cries of “ Cheese!” and such jeers; but the Sheriff 
insisted upon his being heard throughout. After a short conversation, 
Sir Thomas Potter's name, having answered its purpose, was with- 
driwn; and there being no other candidate, Mr. Clifton was declared 
duly elected. He addressed the electors, stating that he would support 
a Conservative Government as long as it should remain Conservative; 
contending that free trade would be mischievous so long as fvreign 
countries do not reciprocally give free admission to our goods, that it 
would injure agriculiure in particular, and that this country ought to 
be independent of a foreiga supply of corn. He announced a gratify- 

ing fact— 
“I believe, gentlemen, that the power of the League is upon the decay. 
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(Cheers, and cries of “ No, no!”) Where is their boast that they would con- 
test every vacancy in Parliament? I will tell you why they have not. ' r 
had no money—(Cheers)—and a very good reason why. (Renewed cheers.) 
[ will tell you why they have no money—it is because you have all your eyes 
so open that you will not subscribe to them: for you are perfectly aware, at 
this time, that the ery for cheap bread is only another cry for low wages; and 
which of you would like low wages? Where would be the advantage of the 
change, it you could not get anything to eat?” (Loud applause.) 

He avowed himself a supporter of the Church of England, but an 
advoeate of religious freedom. Mr. John Brooks, of Manchester, rose 
to question the eindidate; and was assailed by loud hootings and 
laughter. He called out in a very loud voice, “* Before I commence ”— 
an exordium which he repeated at least twenty times, amid roars of 
laughter. At length, the Sheriff obtained a hearing for him; and he 
went on to catechize Mr. Clifton. Among other things, he asked, what 

| * protection” mean', what are the peculiar burdens on land, and whe- 
ther Mr. Clifton would pledge himself to reduce the duties ou sugar? 
The questions, however, were not very cogently put, and the new 
Member easily evaded them; the pledge to lower the Suguir-cuties 
being most distinctly refused.“ ks were voted to the Sheritf, aud 
the meeting broke up, with cheers for the new Member, his fri 
and “ old cheese”! The Member was duly chaired; and in the after- 
noon he was entertained at « 

























ner by his supporters. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury held his visitation in All Saints 
Church at Maidstone, on Tuesu Archdeacon Lyali and more than 
a hundred clergymen were preseat; and among the lay audix 
Mr. A. B. Hope, M.P. In the course of his charge, the Ar 
more than ouce alluded, with mixed apprehension and hope, to the 
ut position of the Church and its dissensions, exhorting the clergy to 
harmony, but not mentioning the Tractarian schism by name. Iu the 
evening, le dined with his clergy at the Star Hotel. 














The annual meeting of the South Derbyshire Agricalturil As- 
sociation was held at Ashbourn, on Saturday. The show of stock aud 
implements was not large, but good. In the afternoov, a numerous 
party dined toget at the Green Inn ; Mr. Chirles Robert 
Colvile, M.P., in the chair. After diner, labourers to whom prizes of 
money | a\ i f neritorious conduet, were called in to 
ine was given toeach ; and the Chair- 

rink their health, and that of the 
whole b g iral labourers in England. 

Independently of the Chr n feelings which ought to actuate and govern 
heir conduct towards their winen, he hoped they were not blind to the 


I 
vantage which they derived in having as tillers of th and, < 
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and trustworthy servants, He was sure he spoke their 


the meritorious m 

tions and good conduct; and, on their return home, be trusted they would in- 
cite their neighbours and children to walk in the same steps of probity and 
1] eoman, and the la- 


honour. The interests of the landlord, the farmer, the 














bourer, were knit together—were one and the same; and he sincerely hoped 
such proceedings as > in which they had participated would teach them 





that their interests | 
to be their desi 
also derive 
to rob their employers of the other. 

In thanking the company when they drank his own health, Mr. Col- 
vile announced some improvements in the regulations of the Si ciety. 
Its meetings would no longer be confined to Derby, as if it belonged to 
the town instead of the county, but would be ambulatory, ging the 
benefit of the exhibition home to the doors of the farmers. bother im- 
provement was, that polities were for ever banished from their discus- 
sions. He called upon tenant-farmers and country gentlemen to support 
so useful an association better than they had dope. He proceeded to 
reassure the farmers respecting the importations of foreign cheese— 

Many of his brother cheese-makers were terribly alarmed at the apparent 
great importation of American cheese; and on this subject complaints were 
loud and frequent, many of the farmers anticipating, if not instant, at least 
certain ruin, They seemed to think that this great importation would utterly 
swamp them. It was by way of reply to these communications, and with the 
view also of relieving the minds of farmers in the cheese-districts, that he wag 
desirous of communicating some facts of which he had obtained possession. 
In order to obtain correct information on the subject, he bad searched, with 
great care and labour, through the Parliamentary returns for the last twelve 
years. The returns spread over mauy volumes; but he had reduced the main 
facts upon a sheet of paper, so that they might see at once how the case really 
stood. What he intended to show was this, that although the importation of 


iseparabiy connected, it was their duty, and ought 
act kindly to those under them; and that the labourers 
> lesson that tim l 


3 money, and that to waste the one is 
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American cheese was greatly increased, it had driven the Dutch cheese out of the 
market, and the aggregate importation is Jess now than it was several years ago. 
Though the American cheese had come in in shoals, the Dutch cheese, instead 
of being brought here as formerly, was taken elsewhere—to France, he was told. 
[ He produced a table which showed, that from 1831 to 1840, the importation 
from America had fluctuated, without any regularity, between nothing and 50 
hundredweight ; from Holland or Belgium the importation had increased, in 
the same period, from 133,397 hundredweight to 224,957 hundredweight ; 
from other European countries the supply had remained insignificant and nearly 
stationary—1,049 in 1831, 1,464 in 1840: the aggregate importations advanced 
from 134,459 in 1831 to 226,462 in 1840. The last figures of the table we take 
as they stand : they show the imports of cheese, in hundredweights, from the 
places named for the last three years. ] 

Year. America. Enrope. Total. 

15,154 core cove. 270,149 

. 14,098 5 179,748 

cececse 42,312 .csere 196,998 ...... 179,389 
The importation of cheese had decreased during the last ten years by nearly 
32,000 hundredweight, while the population has increased by 2,300,000 mouths. 

At a meeting of the Manchester Agricultural Society, on Tuesday, 
Mr. George Wilbraham, President of the Society and High Sheriff of 
Cheshire, alluded to the condition of the agricultural population, and 
the landlord’s duty to take care of the labourer’s welfare— 

He would not contrast the condition of manufacturing and agricultural labour- 
ers; but there had been symptoms of late in different parts of England and Wales, 
that the people of the country had a deep-rooted feeling among them of discon- 
tent with their social condition. It was our duty to take them into serious 
consideration. People would say, and justly, “ Why don’t you educate them, 
and teach them the difference between right and wrong; their duty to God 
and man; that honesty is the best policy, and that it is only by thrifty and 
eober habits that an agricultural labourer can ever arrive at independence ? ”— 
and ali this was true. It was the business of every man to give the labourers 
every instruction in his power: but what was the use of preaching the doc- 
trines of political economy to a man deprived of the first necessaries of life— 
when be could not send his children to school, and could only feed them per- 
haps on half mouldy potatoes? Give them physical comforts first. He had no 
nostrum, no specific. Much had been said of the good effect of allotments ; and 
he looked on them with favour, as giving the labourer some feeling of property and 
independence : but this in itself was not sufficient. He knew no more melan- 
choly sight than a number of stout young men applying for relief to the union, 
willing and able to work, and unable to find a farmer to employ them. We 
must not lose sight of the evil because it was difficult to meet it. He would 
call on all men of capital to mect—such a meeting had been held last week in 
Suffolk, driven to it by incendiary fires ; he would call on men of property. Per- 
haps farmers had great difficulty in making out their rents: but men of pro- 
perty must take this into consideration ; for he held that property had its du- 
ties as well as its rights. There must be a stay put to this increasing evil, 
which concerned every one,—a subject which her Majesty recommended to the 
consideration of her subjects in her last address from the Throne, and it had 
been considered in agricultural meetings in Suffolk and elsewhere. Employ- 
ment was wanted. If every one had a good day’s wages for a good day’s work, 
King Lud and Rebecca might be set at defiance. Ie never saw the farm (ex- 
cept show-farms) to which a great degree of husbandry-labour might not be ap- 
plied with the greatest advantage; for there was no machine that could be com- 
pared to a pair of stout human hands, especially if directed by an intelligent 
head. 

At a meeting of labourers held at Spirthill, in Wiltshire, to consider 
their distressed condition, the Chairman announced that any one pre- 
sent might speak; on which a woman, Mary Ferris, came forward, and 
said that the men, many of them, were afraid to speak. A voice an- 
swered, that they who were living on potatoes and water had not the 
spirit todoso. Mary Ferris proceeded— 

She thought a little more land would be of great service to the labourers 
generally. Her husband had to maintain her and five children out of 8s. per 
week, ‘They had half an acre of land; but that was not sufficient, with his 
low wages, to maintain them in a manner fitting to doa day’s work. This last 
summer they had no potatoes for a considerable length of time, and nothing 
but the 8s. per week. Her children were often crying round her for food, and 
she did not know how to get any. She said the men knew nothing of their 
hardships in comparison to the women: they brought the 8s. home on Satur- 
day night; but the management was left to the women, who could not supply 
the wants of their families from it. She stated that they did not taste a 
morsel of animal food for two months together. ; 

All the labourers who did speak complained of their miserable state. 


The Phenix Fire-office of London has contributed 200/. towards the 
subscription for public walks and parks in Manchester. ‘The donation 
was conveyed in these terms— 

“The benevolent measure entertained by the leading merchants and manu- 
facturers of your town, for the promotion of the health and comfort of its in- 
dustrious population, by the establishment of public walks and gardens, has to- 
day come under the notice of our Board; and the Board feeling that, during 
its long and extensive connexion with the trade of Manchester, the Phenix 
Company has had frequent experience of the good disposition of the labouring 
classes, when their personal services have been required in cases of fire, are 
desirous to avail themselves of the opportunity which the measure alluded to 
presents, of adding their assistance towards the success of a measure so well 
calculated to effect the object contemplated.” 

Sir John Ramsden has left 20,000/. towards improving the town of 
Huddersfield. 


Two more incendiary fires are reported in Suffolk: at one of these 
the farm was fired in three places at once. 

A powder-mill at Sedgwick, near Kendal, exploded last week, and a 
workman was blown to pieces. 

A portion of the Middlesbrough branch of the Stockton and Darling- 
ton Railway has been on fire ; but the traflic on it has been prosecuted 
as usual, A large quantity of small coal had been used in forming an 
embankment at the end of the bridge over the Tees: this has ignited ; 
and great quantities of water have been thrown on it to extinguish it, in 
vain. 

Mr. George Sidingham, a miller at Datchet, near Windsor, was killed 
on Tuesday morning, by one of the shafts of his mill striking him on 
the temple. 

_A bell-ringer at Newington Church, near Sandgate, Kent, has been 
killed ‘by the bell he was pulling: it turned over, and drew him up to 
the ceiling of the belfry, where his head struck with such violence that 
he died in half-an-hour. 

: Jobn Teesdale, aman of robust constitution, has been killed at Hest 
Bauk, iu Lancashire, by eating of the berries of the deadly nightshade. 





Two women and a man also partook of the poisonous fruit, in mistake 
for barberries, and one of the women ate nearly a pint: but all three 
recovered by means of emetics. Teesdale went into a hay-loft when 
taken ill; and no one knew where he was, till he was found on the fol. 
lowing day frightfully swollen, with eyes closed, and in so desperate a 
state that medical skill was of no avail, 


IRELAND. 


A special meeting of the Dublin Corporation was held on Wednes. 
day, to consider a motion of which notice had been given by Dr. Maun- 
sell, in favour of Parliaments to be held triennially in the Irish capital, 
Much interest was excited by the expected discussion ; and long before 
the hour of meeting the Assembly House and the very street in front 
of it were crowded. The Lord Mayor took the chair about half-past 
one o’clock ; Mr. O'Connell sitting, as Alderman, among the “ Liberal” 
members of the Corporation, on the right of the chair; the ‘“‘ Conserva. 
tive” members, with Dr. Maunsell, on the opposite side. ‘The “ house” 
having been enumerated, and a quorum being present, Dr. Maunsell 
rose to move the following resolution; which he supported in a speech 
of some length— 

‘“‘ That an humble address be presented to the Queen, praying that her Ma. 
jesty will be graciously pleased to hold her Court, and to summon an Imperial 
Parliament to meet, at least once in every three years in her loyal city of 
Dublin; a!so, that she will recommend to the consideration of Parliament the 
propriety of making such provisions as shall secure that the same shall be done 
in future times.” 

The time was peculiarly well suited to the introduction of moderate mea- 
sures; for, strange as it might sound to English ears, he did not remember a 
time when less of party bitterness and more of good-humour prevailed in Ire. 
land. He rested his proposition on no comparison between it and any other 
plan, but absolutely on its own merits. “ In order to prevent mistakes, it will 
probably be better to premise, in a word, that my objection to a Repeal of the 
Union with England continues to consist (as I stated in the House on a for- 
mer occasion) in my fears that such a measure would be productive of injurious 
consequences to the Protestant Church, and would probably lead to a domi- 
nancy of the Romish priesthood in Ireland; which, in my humble opinion, 
would be inconsistent with the enjoyment of civil freedom.” He proceeded to 
consider his proposition as it would operate on the Protestant interest in Ire- 
land, on England, and on the legitimate objects of the Repealers. 

First, as it would affect the Irish Protestants. ‘I will ask, would not such 
arrangement be, at the least, as safe for Protestants as the present plan? What 
is now the position, and what may be the reasonable expectations of Irish Pro- 
testants? Two institutions, and two only, in which they have a special inte- 
rest, have been suffered to remain—the University and the Church. Now, I 
ask any reflecting man, will he engage that the Protestant University, already 
threatened, will not within a year be thrown as a sop to the monster of 
agitation?” (Laughter, in which Mr. O'Connell joined, taking off his 
hat.) [Town-Councillor Reilly—“*That is an encouragement to agita- 
tors to go on.” Dr. Maunsell proceeded.] Any throwing of sops undoubt- 
edly was; and with respect to the phrase “ monster of agitation,” which the 
worthy Alderman had taken to himself, he was happy that he need not apolo- 
gize for its use, since it was taken as it was meant, in a kindly spirit, and with- 
out any intention of offering offence. There was no doubt that the University 
was threatened. “ On this matter the handwriting of the Premier has but 
recently appeared upon the wall: the vision of those who cannot read it must 
be strangely distorted, either by their wishes or their interests. ‘The question 
is no longer a moot one: the daysof the University of Dublin, as an exclusively 
or special Protestant institution, are numbered; and I will again ask, when 
the University shall have been sacrificed, how long do Irish Protestants suppose 
their Church, as a national establishment, will survive? Surely, if the history 
of the last fifteen years be remembered, no one, not the most sanguine truster 
in statesmen, can in his sober moments fail to see that this establishment is 
already doomed—that the purses of the great English proprietors of Irish soil 
gape for that remnant of the patrimony of the Church; to the appropriation 
of which they have already made a first step, by converting it from an actual 
property in the land to a stipendiary rent-charge. The ostrich hiding his head 
in the sand, in the belief that he thereby conceals himself from his pursuers, is 
a type of exalted wisdom in comparison with our example of folly if we 
continue obstinately to shut our eyes to those facts. No; let no one 
hope that a Minister whose mind is trained in manoeuvres for tiding over poli- 
tical shoals—I adopt the simile from the Quarterly Review—will hesitate 
to slip these the two only remaining anchors of Irish Protestantism, as 
national establishments, if doing so will enable him to escape official wreck, even 
were it but for a session. I presume I need scarcely ask, are the personal and 
individual interests of Protestants at the present time likely to be safer than 
those of a collective kind? I will waste no time in proving, at this time of day, 
that if there be any patronage in question, it will be exercised less in recom- 
pensing the services of former friends than in purchasing the future support of 
renegade Repealers or nominal Protestants. This policy has been frankly enough 
avowed by the Prime Minister himself; it has been defended without scruple 
by the organs of his Government: yet, though all these concessions shall be 
made to the popular outcry, a period must arrive when to concede more will be- 
come impossible; and I ask those who know Ireland, will not that period be 
the commencement of the real struggle for Repeal? By sacrificing the Uni- 
versity and the Church, and by postponing the individual interests of Protest- 
ants, the consummation may perhaps be delayed, but it will no less certainly 
arrive at last; and when it does come, it will find the Irish Protestants a be- 
trayed, weakened, denationalized garrison of England, not even possessed of a 
spoil to mollify their conqueror. To my Protestant brethren I would then 
say—make your terms, before the breach in your bulwarks becomes indefensi- 
ble: despair not of saving your strong places; or at least, if treason within 
obliges you to sacrifice them, secure the honours of war. ‘This can only be 
done by some exhibition of national Protestant strength—for there is a Pro- 
testant nation in Ireland, and they can show that such is the case—by a de- 
mand that before further legislation shall be engaged in to our ruin, legislators 
shall see Ireland, Protestant as well as Roman Catholic Ireland, with their 
own eyes. We must no longer be objects of barter and sale between Irish 
lawyers and place-hunters, and English Ministers ignorant of our real position. 
If Irish Protestantism is to be sold, we ought to insist upon the bargain being 
made in our presence. But, should the plan which I have taken the liberty of 
proposing to the consideration of this House ever be brought to perfection, 
confess 1 see a future very different from that which now awaits us. Holding 
the Court and Parliament occasionally here, could not render the condition of 
Jrish Protestants worse than it now is; but it would render them, in common 
with other Irishmen, more respectable as a body; it would enable Englishmen 
to learn, what they do not now know, the actual position of Protestants in Ire- 
land; and if that was once known to legislators, a due weight would be given 
to Protestant as to other Irish interests. ‘Thus, 1 think, the plan I propose 
would vastly benefit the collective interests of my brethren in religion. As to 
their private interests, I will only ask, would it be less advantageous to the 
Protestant than to the Catholic barrister to have the field of Imperial Parlia- 
mentary practice thrown open to him? to the physician to have the squares of 
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Dublin, and the provincial mansions of the aristocracy, filled with the noble and 
the wealthy? to the speculator—I wish Alderman Boyce were here—to have 
the opportunity of urging his railway-bill within a walk of his own office? to 
the tradesman to have his employers quadrupled? to the peasant to have his 
landlord resident at his door, as a sympathizer and supporter in his daily toils 
and wants, not an occasional visitant in the capacity of a collector of rent ? 
Jf these would be benefits, they would, I submit, be secured to the Protestant 
as well as to the Catholic resident in Ireland, and that without risk, by the 
lan I now propose. These may, to some men of very philosophic minds, 
appear perhaps to be individual and trifling benefits; but in the sum of them 
consists the happiness and the glory of a nation.” 

He now came to consider the effect that an occasional removal of the Par- 
liament from Westminster would have upon England. “ I maintain that that 
effect would be a beneficial one. The days of the mock philosophers and 
pseudo political economists have long since gone by; so that I need not stop 
to prove, in opposition to their theories, what the common sense of mankiud 
readily admits, that the substitution of a system of centralization and bureau - 
cracy for the ancient plan of local government has been injurious to England. 
To this change may be traced the Chartism, the incendiary fires, the Rebecca- 
ism, that have recently disgraced once merry England.” He touched upon 
the evils of centralization, the severance of rich and poor, and the “ vermin of 
Commissioners and Rural Police.” Nations have ever become disorganized 
when the grandeur of their capitals has arrived at such a pitch as to desolate 
the rural districts. Witness imperial Rome; witness France after Louis the 
Fourteenth had succeeded in transplanting the noblesse from their provincial 
chateaus to the hotels of Paris. 1t would be beneficial to England to check 
this growing evil; and were there two or three political centres, the attractions 
of each would be neutralized. ‘ Bureaucracy and commissionership would 
diminish in the exact ratio in which legislators and Ministers would enjoy op- 
portunities of obtaining knowledge tor themselves; and surely it is not 
being too sanguine to hope that both rich and poor would profit by the 
change. But another and most important benefit would accrue to England 
from the proposed plan—English capitalists would thereby become acquainted 
with the economical resources of Ireland; and asthcy would at the same time, 
I trust, acquire such a knowledge of the people as would give them greater con 
fidence in their steadiness than they now possess, I cannot but hope that they 
would find here a safer field for their investments than in French Railways or 
Pennsylvanian Bonds. Why should not Ireland, with its noble Southern har- 
bours, open alike to the East and to the West, be the entrepdt between the Old 
and the New Worlds? Why is it not so? And why do Liverpool and Gias- 
gow, notwithstanding all their physical disadvantages, share between them the 
profits of that position ? Is it not because the English capitalist is not as yet 
used to thiscountry ? Bring British merchants and shipowners periodically to 
attend their Parliamentary duties in Dublin, and it will not be long before they 
learn, that Cork well deserves its motto, “ Statio bene fida carinis ”; that the 
plains of Munster, Connaught, and Leinster, can furnish abundant stores of 
flour and beef to victual their ships; that there is commercial talent in Ulster 
to supply their counting-houses with clerks, and travellers, and partners. 
Simultaneously with this acquirement of knowledge, I trust that they will also 
learn that Irishmen—Protestant and Catholic—can endure peace, and will in- 
sureit. ‘These, I say, will be public gains to England ; she will make money of 
them. Neither will the balance of private convenience be against English and 
Scotch Members coming to Dublin. ‘This city is not further from York than 
is London ; it is nearer to the great county of Lancashire, to most parts of 
Scotland, to all Wales. Surely the Eastern Britons will not oppose a great 
national benefit because they have to travel a few miles further on a railway 
once in every three years.” 


pealers. “ These I take to be—first, the obtaining of an increased attention to 
rish affairs ; second, a more powerful represcntation of Irish interests in Parlia- 
ment ; third, the diminution of absenteeism ; and fourth, the improvement of 
the economical and social state of Ireland. 1 know of no other objects that can 
legitimately be held in view by the Repealers ; and I maintain that every one 
of these would be advanced by a periodical transfer of the Court and Legislature 
to this country. With regard to the first object—an increased attention to 
Trish affairs—I may, perhaps, be met by the maxim, ‘ coelum non animum 
mutant qui trans mare currunt.’ Here, however, the maxim is fallacious. It 
iswith political knowledge as with language—it can only be learned perfectly 
on its native soil. Residence in Ireland would insure an increased attention 





year. Irish persons who take their families to Court would be content to await 
the triennial visit to Ireland; and from the multitude of English and Scotch 
Parliamentary visiters, even watering-places in Ireland would obtain their share 
of temporary sojourners.” 

It remained to say a few words upon the feasibility of the project. “ I may 
make short work of this branch of my subject. The plan is feasible, because it 
has in other times been carried into operation. With respect to the Court 
there need be no difficulty, as it is within the prerogative of the Monarch to 
hold it where she likes—at Windsor or at St. James’s, at Blair Atholl or at 
Dubliv. Her own gracious will can settle this portion of the question. Par- 
liaments, it is well known, were formerly held in various places—at Oxford, at 
York, at Kilkenny, at Trim—even, I believe, in the potwalloping borough of 
Swords. ‘There is no legislative charm belonging to Westminster. ‘he very 
foundations of our law—the statutes of Merton and Gloucester—were not 
enacted there. When this ambulatory character was not found to be preju- 
dicial in the thirteenth century, why should it be so now, when railways and 
electric telegraphs bave aunihilated time and space? Neither is the idea 
a novel one in our own day. It has been, within the last six months, 
advocated in the Edinburgh Review and the Spectator,* and significantly hinted 
at in the 7imes; and my friend Alderman Butt informs me that a few years 
since its advantages were warmly urged in the Conservative pages of the Warder 
and of Blackwood's and the University Magazines, There is nothing, there- 
fore, either startling or impracticable in the project. Still men will say, ‘ The 
plan is a good one ; it ought to be adopted: but the officials and the shop- 
keepers of London never will permit it; it is absurd to talk of it.” To such 
my reply is, ‘ The slothful man seeth a lion in bis path.’ The convenience of 
Red-'Tapists and London tradesmen must be postponed to the intereste of a 
great empire. The opposition, at the worst, is but that of individuals ; and if 
it be beaten down, as it soon would be by an expression of public opinion, 
further impediment there is none. The records of Parliament are in print, 
and are at this moment in the libraries of Dublin in as perfect a state as they 
are at Westminster. Information on public affairs that may be sought from 
Ministers in their places in Parliament can be obtained here, with few and un- 
important exceptions, as readily as in London; more readily, owing to the 
geographical position of this island, when it relates to the Colonies and to most 
foreign states. As to mere office difficulties, a few extra clerks—who, I should 
hope, would be selected from among Irishmen—would remove all of these.” 

He called for political unanimity in Ireland, on a measure confessedly good 
in itself. ‘ It cannot be denied that the policy under which this country bas 
for ages been governed may be set forth in three words—‘ divide et impera.’ 
The craft of Nnglish politicians has divided the people of Ireland into two 
armies of hostile factiunaries; and, under the conventional names of Whig 
and Tory, we have been hallooed to battle to our own great loss, but to the 

arty gain, sometimes of a Sir Robert Peel, sometimes of a Lord Jobn Russell. 
The utter folly of these contests cannot be better shown than by the -onven- 
tional changes that have from time to time occurred in the designation of the 
combatants. In Primate Boulter’s days, your Lordship’s predecessor in the 
office of Chief Magistrate of Dublin had periodical occasion to call out the 
military to suppress riots between the Whig mob and the Papists. Were an 
election contest to take place in this city tomorrow, your Lordship, as a Roman 
Catholic, would be expected upon party grounds to support a Whig candidate, 
while my Protestant friends behind me would on the same plea be asked to 
vote for a Tory. Is there not absurdity in this? What benetits have the 
masses of the Protestant or Catholic people of Ireland obtained from either 
Whig or Tory? LIask this House, have they been sufficient to recompense 
cither party for the cruel injuries that the feuds of English parties have 


He examined the bearing of the proposed plan on the objects of the Re- | brought upon our country—for the neglect of our social interests that these 


political feuds have engendered and perpetuated among ourselves? Would it 


| not be fur the common good of all, if we could give the world a practical de- 


monstration that English political parties in Ireland are, as is the fact, resolv- 
ing themselves into their elements; and that, in the ordinary course of nature, 
those elements must, sooner or later, enter into new combinations?” (The 


| cheering, which had frequently interrupted the speaker, here became loud and 


to her affairs, because it would supply that lack of knowledge which has | 


hitherto been the chief reason for the inattention of the English Legislature. 
Besides, an opportunity would be afforded to Irishmen for giving information 
without incurring the expense and inconvenience of a journey to London. And 
the air would so affect legislators, that no Irish gentleman would, werea Parlia- 
ment held in Dublin, be forced, as I have been, to resent the impertinent re- 
fusal of an Irish County Member to hear his representations on a matter of 
public concernment. ‘The tone of the place would at least render this im- 


probable ; and the very fact of English Members coming to attend Parliament | 


here would be a pledge that they would attend to Irish affairs. ‘bey could 
not avoid doing so. With reference to the second object of the Repealers, it 


may be said that our representation in Parliament is deticient, and that it could | 


not be increased by bringing the Parliament here. If it be deticient, 1 have only 
to say, let its increase be a matter for future consideration ; but let us, at least, 
render effective that which we are now supposed to have. I say supposed, because 
it is my opinion that in the Parliament at Westminster Ircland is uot represented. 
It is true that 105 gentlemen, calling themselves, somewhat indiscriminately, 
Whigs and ‘Tories, undertake to attend there on behalf of certain Irish counties 
and boroughs, Some of them are lawyers; and they generally do attend with 
praiseworthy diligence—to entitle themselves by party services to seats on the 
bench of justice. Others are sportsmen and gamblers; and they attend be- 
Cause London is near Epsom and Ascot, and furnishes other conveniences for 
the pursuit of their proper occupations. A few are gentlemen of fortune and 
rank in this country; and they undertake Parliamentary duties—nay, often 
diligently vote—because it is their ambition to dine with a Minister, or an 
Opposition leader, or that of their ladies to be admitted within some third-rate 
circle of London society. It is not upon such terms as these that Ireland 
ought to be represented. Yet the fault is rather in the system than in the in- 
dividuals. Such a deterioration of position must ever be the lot of provincials 
When brought to an imperial metropolis without a corresponding interchange 
of metropolitan citizens, ‘he dignity, the rank, and the self-contidence of 
Provincial representatives, are, and must be, overwhelmed in that great vortex : 
and when dignity, rank, and sclf-contidence are gone, where is the power to 
Tepresent the interests of others? Were these very same men to attend a 
Session of the Imperial Parliament in Dublin, 1 maintain that matters would 
be altogether changed. He, who in the one case was an unnoticed, perhaps a 
Suspected stranger, would in the other be in the position of a gentleman in his 
own home. He would of course have a proportional increase of weight in the 
hational councils; and thus a more powerful representation would be insured 
by home legislation, even though the actual number of Irish Members should 
not be increased by a unit. ‘That absenteeism would be lessened by having the 
Court and Parliament periodically assembled in Dublin, must, 1 presume, be 
self-evident. It would even be a plus operation, as absentees from England 
and Scotland would be brought here for the occasion.” Among the most 
Vexatious causes of absenteeism, is the forced attendance of suitors at West- 
minster: but the local business would of course be done in Dublin every third 





continued.) He reminded his hearers that he spoke of politics alone; advo- 
cating no latitudinarianism—no conciliatory concession on points of religious 
doctrine or practice. He concluded by exclaiming, “ Let us, if it were but for 
the sake of novelty, give one unanimous vote for ‘Old Ireland’! ” (Loud 
cheers.) 

After having formally made his motion, and finding that it had no 
seconder, Dr. Maunsell again rose, and made an explanatory statement— 

“ He had consulted but two members on his side of the house, one of whom 
was Alderman Butt, upon the subject; and they had declared their approval 
of his proposition. He had expected that one of these gentlemen would have 
seconded his moticn ; but it now appeared that they had changed their minds, 
and come to the conclusion that the present time was not suitable for bringing 
it forward; and he supposed, that as his motion would not be seconded, it must 
fall to the ground. As for himself, he rested content: having done his duty, 
and stated his case, he now left it in the hands of his fellow-citizens.” 

The Lord Mayor declared the motion lost for want of a seconder. 

Mr. O'Connell, however, making the motion for adjournment his 
formal pretext for a speech, said a few words on Dr, Maunsell’s propo- 
sition— 

“ Had the discussion proceeded on the original motion, I certainly would not 
have availed myself of the opportunity to make what might be called a Repeal 
speech. I think it would be unbecoming in me to do so. I am glad that the 
learned gentleman has been heard with perfect respect, and that the assembly 
has extended towards him that attention which was evident in all throughout 
Lis speech. He merited that attention and respect from his firm tone, his tem- 
per, and his manner. He merited respect trom the religious feeling which he 
exhibited; and as to politics, we nearly agree together. He said nothing 
throughout his argument to which any one could object, as it is delightful to 
have even the beginning of a discussion conducted in such a tone and temper. 
1 heard the entire of his speech with unmixed gratification, and in a great por- 
tion of it I entirely concur. 1 think his arguments were all but conclusive, and 
that they only wanted the proper conclusion to them to render them irre- 
sistible. (Laughter and cries of “ Hear!’ ) But, above all, 1 am delighted 
to perceive that his philosophic mind has ascertained the fact that the elements 
of society have been shaken in this country from their ancient state, aud that @ 
new cou.bination Las now become essentially necessary: may that combina- 
tion be founded in benevolence, and originate in feelings of philanthropy to- 
wards each other, all of us recollecting th.t though there are many roads 
to Heaven by which each of us may travel, there is but one road 
that leads to the political salvation of Ireland, and that that road ought 
to be trodden by all liishmen, of every religious belief.” He went on 
to notice the spirit of conciliation prevalent in Ireland; and recognizing his 
own title, “ the monster of agitation,” nevertheless disclaimed all appetite for the 
“sops” prescrived for him. He shouid be sorry to see the property of Dublin 
University lessened,—though the number sharing in its lectures and honours 
might be augmented; and while the Protestant theological department was 
kept perfectly independent and untouched, for the use of tne Protestant popu- 





* This is not perfectly accurate, so far as we are concerned ; the Spectator has dis- 
cussed the propusition, with some of its more obvious advantages aud aisadvantages 5 
but has not heretofure thought it ripe for advocacy. 1h has wever been so fully deve- 
loped, we believe, as in Dr, Mauusell’s speech, 
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lation of the land, a door might be thrown open that would leave every other 
department of literature and science to be shared equally by Irishmen of all 
persuasions. “ As to the Church, I have never concealed my sentiments: I 
do not wish that there should be any Church Establishment in connexion with 
the State; but I would rather perish on the scaffold than be the means of de- 
priving any one individual of the interest vested in him. At the same time, I 
think that no Protestant should be apprehensive for the stability of his religion 
because it would be deprived of State support. Let him look to the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith : we have preserved our hierarchy against all the emaciating cruelty 
of the penal code: surely, you who think Catholicism an error and Protestantism 
truth should not be afraid cf leaving your religion open, not to persecution, for 
that can never occur, but on that Scriptural authority on which you say it stands. 
But it is delightful that we should come to a community of sentiment on poli- 
tical matters. [tis clear that things canuot remain as they are. There must bea 
change ; and God forbid that that change could be effected without the consent 
of men of all religions. I would consider that change not a blessing but a 
curse, if it were forced on any portion of the Irish people. Every hour tells 
me that other combinations are about being formed. ‘They shall be met by me 
half-way. or more than half-way, to restore those advantages to Ireland which 
the learned Doctor would give us but once in three years, but which I would 
be for baving every year. When that spirit extends farther abroad—and I be- 
lieve it is working to its manifestation, and will appear in the course of a few 
weeks—it will totally defeat religious partisanship, combining all in love of our 
common country.” 

The Council then adjourned. 

At a meeting of the Conservative burgesses of St. Andrew’s and 
Merrion Wards, on Tuesday evening, the following resolution was 
moved—- 

“That it is the opinion of this meeting that the propcsition to be brought 
forward in the Corporation by Town-Councillor Maunsell, in favour of holding 
the sessions of the Imperial Parliament periodically in this city, would tend 
materially to serve the interests of the city of Dublin, would assist in the 





strengthening and maintenance of Protestantism in Ireland, and thereby serve | 


the best interests of the United Kingdom.” 
After a long discussion, the motion was negatived, by the casting-vote 
of the Chairman, 





The weekly meeting of the Repeal Association was held as usual on 
Monday ; Mr. Francis Comyn, of Woodstock in Galway, Ex-Justice 
of the Peace, in the chair. Mr. Fitzgerald, of Muckeridge, handed in 
7l. 16s. from Youghal, as the first instaluient towards “ the Impeach- 
mest Fund.” Contributious were also presented from a few Protestant 
gentlemen ; among them, from Mr. Ariand Porter, a relative of Mr. Grey 
Porter's 

Some new arrangements of Repeal business were made. 





The allow- 


ing “drawbacks ” to local Repeal Associations, that they might pur- | 
| to sit again. 





chase papers, has proved to be inconvenient: as the judgment which 
justified 
had 

are ho 


€ 


he reception of newspapers in evidence against the traversers 
5! 





ei 
t 
0 l illegal, and as the proprictors of the newspapers 
the Association, it was resolved, * That the 
system of drawback yandoned, and that the practice be restored 
which entitles the subscribers to the Repeal rent to receive newspapers to 
the value of 1d. 6s. for each 10/, subscribed ; the newspapers to be Dublin 
newspapers, and to be selected by the corresponding contributors.” 
Another resolution was passed approving of the establishment of Re- 
peal reading-rooms ; whereof about three hundred already exist. 

Mr. O'Connell made some observations in correction of past pro- 
ceedings. In the reports of the Dublin dinner was omitted a letter from 
Lord Cloncurry, containing this important passaze—*I beg leave to 
declare my usual sympathy with my countrymen, aud my joy at the 
most providential escape from the projected massacre at Clontarf, and 
the projected martyrdom by means of a fraudulent jury.” Next, Mr. 
O'Connell protested against something which had fallen from the Mem- 
ber for Meath, in speaking of the spy-system as employed by Govern- 
ment in procuring reports of the proceedings of the Association: he 
always found the Government reporters act as gentlemen, while their 
rapidity and accuracy were surprising ; but he strongly deprecated the 
employment of policemen as reporters, because they are incompetent and 
not always honest, picking out the strong parts of a speech without the 
qualifying passages, ‘Thirdly, he deprecated some strong observations 
made by a gentleman whom he very much esteemed, Dr. Gray— 

That gentleman spoke very harshly of England, and spoke of hating the 
English people ; and be wished to protest against such language. He was him- 
eelt always ready cnough to blame the crimes of the people of England; but he 
could not remain silent when such general expressions were made against them 
—expressions that could only be accounted for by the hurry of a tumultuous 
moment. He totally disavowed any participation in those expressions, and 
the Association could have nothing to do with them. 

Mr. O Connell then came to the speech of the day; in which he re- 
ported the result of the reference to a committee on the three questions 
of the Clontarf meeting, the Preservative Society, acd the impeach- 
inent—- 

Repeating several former observations as to the peaceable nature and legality 
of the * monster-meetings,” he stated that he had held them because he had 
heard Lord Althorp, in 1852, declare that, “ though he would think himsclf 
justified in resisting Repeal even at the expense of a civil war, still, that if the 
overwhelming majority of the Irish people demanded it, they were entitled to 
have it granted.” ‘They committed no breach of the peace. Judge Burton, in 
passing an illegal sentence on him, admitted that his intentions were peaceable, 
that Le had the power to keep the people peaceable, and that in fact they had 
remained peaceable; but still, the Irish Judges were unanimously of opinion 
that those meetings were illegal, though the English Judges unanimously pro- 
nounced them to be strictly legal. Atter that unanimous opinion, pronounced 
by the nine English Judges, there was no necessity for them to go farther in 
vindicating the principle of their right to meet. Were it otherwise, he would 
be fur holding the Clontarf meeting at any He said “ at any risk,” he- 
cause, though he knew the people would remain peaceable, and go to the meet- 
ing unarmed, still, if Lord Cloncurry spoke the truth in his Ictter, there might 
be an attempt to procure a massacre of them by armed soldiery. ‘The Com- 
mittee bad taken these matters into their consideration, and had requested him 
to report a resolution, { which he read, ]} declaring it on those grounds unneces- 
sary to hold the Clontarf meeting. 

With respect to the Preservative Society, the Committee had reported that 
the time Lad not yet arrived for it, and had asked leave to sit again. He would 
therefure move that they should have leave to sit again to consider the subject, 
and that, in addition, it should be an instruction to the Committee to avoid in- 
troducing anything which in the smallest way could be construed into illegality. 
He the more readily consented to postpone the assemblage of the Preservative 
Society, in order that he might not anticipate Mr. Porter, who had promised 
them bis scheme by next Christmas; and in the name of the Association, and 
of the Irish people, he declared his readiness to acquiesce in any plan which 
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| raised the pitch of the eloquence above the flat level. 








drain of the absenteement. He was of opinion that every Irish absentee 
should be made to bear his portion in the expenses of the country, unless hig 
absence was caused by ill-health. Mr. O'Connell referred at some length to a 
passage in the letter of apology for ‘Thursday last, sent by Mr. Sharman Craw. 
ford, wherein that gentleman expressed his regret that the Repealers had not 
admitted the Federal principle. Now, he agreed with Mr. Crawford in seeking 
for a representative body for Ireland, competent to manage her resources and 
protect her rights. That was all he wanted. Mr. Crawford was under a mig. 
take; and he told him from that spot that he agreed with him, and would 
embrace any plan to carry out that object. He cared not by what ear-mark or 
nickname they might distinguish it, so as it gave Ireland to the Irish, They 
were ready to admit and join Federalists, and to leave that an open question; 
and he, for one, could not comprehend what kept Mr. Crawford from joining 
them. What a delightful moment it would be, when they found Protestant 
fortune and rank, and Roman Catholic moderation, joining them, and when 
they found the cry for Repeal spread over universal Ireland! Unanimity, let 
them remember, was victory ; division was defeat. 

‘The remaining topic was the proposed impeachment. They sneered at hig 
plan in England. It was always the case. He had never proposed anything 
but in England they first had Janghed at him, then abused him and it; then 
they vilified the measure, and himself, and its supporters; and finally he carried 
it. (Great laughter and cheering.) Now, he thought it would be impossible 
for the British Ministry to resist inquiry. They knew it was his intention, if 
the Association approved of it, to go through England some time before Par. 
liament met, and to state to the English people the groundwork for the im. 
peachment, and then leave them to act for themselves. He would put them in 
a position to act for themselves, and in full possession of the facts. Mr. Smith 
O'Brien thought that the people of Ireland should not stoop to solicit anything 
from England; and he doubted his own judgment when he found it opposed to 
that man’s, whom he considered one of the greatest blessings ever bestowed on 
Ircland. He would model his plan to meet his opposition : indeed, there could 
be no variance between Smith O’Brien and himself; for he would sacrifice his 
opinion sooner than such should be the case, unless some great principle 
were staked. He anticipated, therefore, the pleasure of that visit; which the 
people would be prepared for by the publication of a work now nearly ready, 
detailing all the events of the trial in language technical yet plain. He would 
thus, then, test the English people, and find out whether they would join the 
English Government or the Irish people. He had been told more than once, 
that the Ministry would resort to some violent means to prevent impeachment, 
There must then be some consciousness about them that the Irish Government 
had misconducted itself, and that it could not bear investigation. He would 
not be surprised at any act of violence, and he ventured to prophesy that some 
such measure would be taken; but, whatever it might be, he told them that it 
would not tire the Irish people of submission to the law, and that, if consonant 
to law, it would be obeyed. After some further remarks, Mr. O'Connell moved 
that the Committee appointed to consider the impeachment should have leave 


All three motions were adopted. In the course of his speech, Mr, 
O'Connell stated, that on ‘Thursday he intended to go away to his native 
mountains; and he had the pleasure of informing them that his pack 
was in most excellent order. During his absence and the absence of Mr. 
Smith O’Brien, Mr. Maurice Q’Connell would attend the Association. 

The reut for the week was 6001. 


Further accounts have been received of the speeches which succeeded 
that of Mr. O'Connell at the great Dublin banquet, in the Music-hall, 
on the 19th instant; but, with one exception, they were uniformly 
dull. Even the fervid Dr. Higgins, the Bishop of Ardagh, scarcely 
The exception 
was to be found in the speech of the Reverend Thomas Maguire, Parish 
Priest of Ballinamore. He began by professing the utmost allegiance 
for Victoria, but none for her tinkering Ministers; aud he taunted 
them with having discovered, after Lord Melbourne’s exclusion from 
office, the great constitutional secret that a Queen and her Ministers 
are “dovetailed” together. He confessed to a dread of speaking in 
these Tory times, because if he began he should speak out; for an 
inspired writer says, no man that ever lived could tame the tongue: 
instances of which truth Mr. Maguire found in Chief “ Jnjustice” 
Pennefather, Sir James Graham, “ gabbling and intemperate Stanley,” 
Lord Lyndhurst with his “ aliens,” &c., “licking, fawning, sy cophantic 
Lord Brougham and Voz,” and Mr. Attorney-General I’. B. C. Smith, 
“who has more Christian names than Christian virtues.” He pro- 
ceeded, amid much cheering and laughter, to report the state of opinion 
among Orangemen about Repeal— 

“ But, gentlemen, allow me to tell you—and it is perhaps well worthy your 
attention—what the Tories say of our position ; for L am pretty intimate with 
them, and indeed I think I might say that | know more of the Orangemen of 
Ireland than any one of my profession in the kingdom. They say, ‘ Now, 
Father Tom, what will you and the Repealers do?’ I say, ‘ Explain yourself, 
They immediately reply, ‘ You are now in a crisis—the crisis is upon you: 
what will you do?’ 1 say, ‘ Sir, our crisis is over ; we have got the cool ; and 
we are here now in perfect health and strength, and in the majesty of our 
popular might. We have had a fine, bealthy, slumbering sweat of three months; 
and here we are gloriously renovated, and possessing all the majesty of the 
physical power as well as of the moral power of a nation. But I say to you, 
Mr. Tory, (although you pretend you are only a Conservative,) that the crisis 
is now on England ; and L ask you, Mr. Tory, what will the state doctor pre- 
scribe for her? I tell him he has only two remedies, and I defy him to show 
me any other. 1 will now discuss these two remedics with you, Mr. Tory: 
one is the right remedy, and the other is the wrong remedy.’ ‘* Well,’ says he, 
‘what is the right remedy?’ I tell him it isa very large and ample dose of 
justice to Ireland. ‘ Why, Father Tom,’ he replies, ‘you are a very bad logi- 
cian: how can you show that a dose of medicine to Ireland can prove @ 
remedy, when you say that it is England that suffers from the malady? 
answer, ‘It is that we have thrown England into the fever. She has been 
wrestling with us, but it was dbraham struggling with the Irish Jacob.* We 
have thrown fat John Bull into a heavy sweat. He was too well fed with our 
bullocks and our sheep to throw off the surfeit. He kept us feeding on 
lumpers and horse-corn bread; which was very digestible food, and conse 
quently we have got rid of all our complaints; but the fever and the crisis 18 
now ou honest Jon, as you call him. But let him give a large dose of justice 
to Ireland, and we will be no longer teasing Lim, as we now are, night, 2002, 
and morning, and keeping him without his natural rest.’ ” : 

Afierwards, Priest Maguire said, that if the Repealers had denied 
England peace, they had refused her war— 

“ And why do we refuse her war? Believe me, it is not from fear. 
will recoliect—at all events the Liberator will recollect—that at Cast 
offered to meet any force they could bring into Lreland, on three month 
tice. It was not then convenient fur them to prosecute me, because 1 wou 

* Our Bible reading is at fault here : but perhaps the Parish Priest refers to some 
peculiar version, made for the exclusive edification of Roman Catholics. 
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be my own counsel, and would have spoken some wholesome truths, which they 
might not like to hear—truths which, though it might be unwise for me to 
speak, might be good for my country. The reason why we are quiet is this— 
we are united and schooled by O Connell, and determined to take his advice. 
Bear with me fora moment. I fear Lam tooprosy. (“No,no!”) The dose 
of justice we want to have given to Ireland, in order that she may have time 
to sleep, is—Repeal of the damned, unholy Union. We ought to have wisdom 
enough to take a lesson from the past. You all recollect that the waters of 
Jericho were so unwholesome and so sour that the people prayed the prophet 
Elisha—or, as it is in our Bible, Elisaus—to sweeten the waters. He did so. 
[ tell you, therefore, that the waters of Ireland are naturally good of them- 
gelves, but that, through social disorders, through religious bigotry, and through 
unfortunate sectarianism, those waters have been embittered. The manile of 
Elijah fell on Elias—the mantle of Moses has fallen on O Connell. He is 
destined to deliver the children of the promise, long as they are labouring under 
the proud court of Pharoah. I will tell you what—he, by a powerful and un- 
interrupted agitation, has given the waters a healthy taste. Ale has purified 
them by agitation, and by a certain Attic salt well known to England. By this 
salt he has purified them in such a manner as that the Orangemen are begin- 
ning to come to them. They are no longer the putrid, muddy, and semi- 
asphaltic waters they once were, but they are becoming pure and healthy ; and 
let me tell you this, that Orangemen of the county of Antrim are coming to 
the resolution to join this Association.” 

O'Connell, he declared, has invented a moral serew— 

« Talk to me of your steam !—talk to me of your atmospheric attraction and 

ower !—talk to me, Sir, of the great original Archimedean screw! But O'Con- 
nell has invented one stronger than all the others ; for, by means of his moral 
screw, he says to the Navy of England, ‘ Go, and it goeth,’ and to the Army 
of England, ‘ Come, and it cometh.’ O’Connell says to the Rhadamanthus— 
‘You want to preserve a kind of amphibious or dubious connexion in the 
territories of Queen Pomare: I say, come down here, get into the barbour of 
Kingstown, and then take the puff and make a show of yourself at Waterford, 
a spectacle to men and angels.’ Then O'Connell begins to work his moral 
screw again, and says to the rest of the Navy of England—‘ Ab, you want to 
be before ‘'angier, and you want to be before Mogador: be off instantly, and 
into the barbour of Cove.’ Thus he commands the Navy and Army of Eng- 
land, and thus he speaks to,every power in Europe, by means of his moral screw.” 

Mr. Maguire wound up by proposing as a toast, “ The Protestant 
patriots of Ireland ”"— 
" “Tf he spoke for six hours, he could not say half enough of the Protestant 
patriots. They had overcome opposition and propositions ; and the moment 
they felt convinced the Repeal was necessary, they became roused to the emer- 
gency of the crisis.” ; 

The toast, we are told, was drunk with * the /oudest enthusiasm.” 





Several addresses were presented to Mr. O'Connell on Friday, in- 
cluding those from the diocese of Clogher, presented by the Roman 
Catholic Bishop and a deputation of clergy, and signed by 60,000 per- 
sons; from the citizens of Cork, the deputation headed by the Mayor ; 
trom the Town Commissioners of Longford ; and from the Repealers of 
London. All these alluded to the manifest interposition of Providence 
in the release of Mr. O'Connell and his fellow prisoners. The Clogher 
address said—** We feel ourselves unavoidably compelled to believe that it 
was the mighty hand of the Lord which effected your deliverance, and 
converted into the greatest of your triumphs what your enemies had in- 
tended for your ruin and the downfall of your country.” In reply to 
this address, Mr. O'Connell declared himself “ but a feeble instrument 
in the hands of the Most High.” ‘The Town Commissiouvers of Long- 
ford, (who addressed all the traversers,) said, “ Your return . your 
own homes speaks language which to us is awful”: the list of signatures 
to this was headed “* Thomas Kennedy, A.M., Protestant Dissenting 
minister, and Chairman of the Town Commissioners of Longford”; who 
read the address in “ a most impressive manner.” 

The Dublin correspondent of the Morning Chronicle has proved his 
industry in research by giving some further particulars about Mr. 
O’Connell’s Great Unknown— 

“Mr. John Grey Vesey Porter, High Sheriff of Fermanagh, author of the 
pamphlet for a Federal Union and Domestic Legislature, is grandson to the 
late Bishop of Clogher, Dr. Porter, an Englishman; who, in the Lord-Lieute- 
nancy of Lord Camden, accompanied him to Ireland as his chaplain. Mr. 
Porter’s father is Rector of Killskerry, in Tyrone, and proprietor of Belleisle, 
an extensive and valuable estate in Fermanagh, which he purchased from the 
Earl of Rosse.” 

Earl Fortescue has addressed the following letter to his tenants in the 
county of Waterford, explaining the circumstance of the bonfires seen on 
his estate when O'Connell’s victory in the House of Lords was known— 

“ My Friends and Neighbours—Having reason to believe that there has been 
some misconstruction of my conduct on a late occasion, and that erroneous 
inferences have in consequence been drawn from it respecting my opiuions, I 
wish to set both clearly before you. 

“ When, on the news of the reversal by the House of Lords of the judg- 
ment against Mr. O'Connell, bonfires were lighted in various directions around 
us, I heard that my Corbally tenants had declined joining in them from an ap- 
prehension of my displeasure. L therefore intimated to one of them, for the 
information of others, my desire that in any matter of this kind they should 
freely consult their own wishes, without reference to mine; and I repeated the 
expression of this desire to the Reverend Mr. Cantwell; adding, that though 
I rejoiced at Mr. O’Connell’s liberation from what I considered an unjust and 
illegal imprisonment, I could not take part in any public demonstration of joy 
on the oceasion, connected, as it probably would be, with the question of Re- 
peal, to which I am as much opposed as ever. 

_ “I trust, therefore, you will understand, that whilst I disclaim alike the 
right and the wish to control you in the peaceable manifestation of your poli- 
tical opinions, I have not in the slightest degree altered my own. 

“ T am always your sincere friend, FoRTESCUE.” 

“ Summerville, 2lst September 1844.” 

Lord Westmeath has issued a strange “ agitatory letter,” as it has been 
eclled, “to the dispersed Protestants in the South and West of Iveland.” 
He begins in this fashion— 

“Brethren—In these evil times, as 1 have seen some faint hearts among 
you and know of more, permit one of the dispersed of your body respectfully 
to give you a few words of counsel, and not to count it to him for presumption. 
The Snake has thrown a new lure—a Federal Parliament. Whether the in- 
fatuated Mr. Hutchinson it was who started the hare, or the Snake himself, no 
matter; the Viper has adopted itas his own. Does it require anything beyond 
common sense to discern, that as far as the father of lies is concerned, he only 

Wants that toy well packed with Popish influence and craft to blow up a quar- 
tel between it and the Imperial Parliament on any invented pretence, and then 
to arrive at his darling Ztepale ?” 

In the midst of a great deal more such rigmarole, which it would be 
very difficult to condense, he utters this exhortation— 


“Be not seduced by any of his baits. Hold aloof tothe last. It is the trial 
of your faith. Let every Protestant say to himself, ‘If L were the only one 
left 1 never would unite with them” Nail the Bible and the Union-jack to- 
gether to your heart(!) Have something in your hand also (!) to make him 
repent who would approach with the rags of an Ltalian priest to detile either.’” 

The following protest by the Irish Catholic clergy, against the 
Charitable Bequests Act, has been published— 

“ We, the undersigned Archbishops, Bishops, and Priests of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland, having studied with attention the provisions of the 
Act of Charitable Bequests, take the earliest opportunity which the unavoid- 
able delay of consultation allowed us, to declare our conviction, that the meas 
sure is fraught with the worst consequences to religion, and, if carried into ope- 
ration, will finally lead to the subjection of the Roman Catholic Church in 
ireland to the temporal power. 

“ Instead of a concession, it isa new penal law of the old leaven, forbidding 
| the dying sinner, in his most sincere moments—the time of his last sickness— 
to redeem his sins by the bequest of a single acre of landed property for any 
religious or charitable purpose in our communion. 

“It enacts that Roman Catholics—peruaps Bishops—should they be found 
to consent, shall be the persons to carry out the spirit, indeed the letter, of @ 
penal clause in the late Act of Catholic Emancipation, which excluded the reli- 
gious orders throughout Great Britain from the benefits of that Act, and against 
| which the secular clergy, in a petition to Parliament, solemnly protested. 

“ It provides for the nomination by the Crown of five persons professing the 
Roman Catholic religion. ‘They may be laymen, who have neither practical 
religion nor faith to recommend them, and whose province shall be to judge of 
matters vitally connected with our doctrine and discipline. If Bishops, they 
will be called on, in the exercise of their functions as Commissioners, to inter= 
. fere and pronounce in spiritual matters belonging to the jurisdiction of other 

Bishops; which is a flagrant violation of the canons of our Church. In cases 

within their own especial jurisdiction, they wil! have to decide, not in virtue 
| of the inherent powers of their holy order, but by the licence and authority of 
the Crown ; which would be a virtual surrender of their sacred office and juris- 
diction to the authority of the State. 

“ We beg leave, therefore, most firmly, but most respectfully, to protest 
against a Board so constructed, whether lay or ecclesiastical. If it is to be come 
posed of layinen of State nomination, we must view it as a step towards the ine 
troduction of faithless and interested poliicians, to tamper with the indepen- 
dence of our Church, for the purpose of forwarding the Anti-Catholic views of 
men in power, and of promoting their own personal interests. If the Board 
is to be composed of Bishops similarly appointed, we must regard the novel 
project of selecting Ministerial favourites from the hierarchy as most calculated 
| at once to create divisions in our body, to the wellbeing of which union and 
| harm my are so essential; and to weaken, and finally destroy, the confidence of 
} our faithful people, who, having expressed so much feverish anxiety at the 

mention of their clergy being pensioned, cannot fail of being alarmed at seeing 

them accept of places and patronage u r the Crown. 

* For these and other reasons, which could not | to a short form 
ion, we protest against the Act of C ts, and declare 
our determination to oppose it by all legal and constitutional means in our 
power.” 

This protest is signed by the Archbishop of Taam, the Bishops of 
Achonry, Ferns, Raphoe, Kerry, Kilmacduagh and Kilfenora, Ardagh, 
Meath, Eiphin, Clonfert, Waterford and Lismore, Killala, Clogher, 
the Vicar-Geueral of Galway, and five or six hundred other clergymen 5 
and it is said that another list of signatures is in course of collection. 

The Dublin Monitor gives the statistics of these signatures—‘ We 
perceive that one Arclbishop out of four, twelve Bishops out of 
twenty-three, and about 600 parochial clergy out of some 2,500, have 
signed th's protest. It is more than probabie that < ional sizuatures 
will be obtained, as every exertion is beiag 1 


popular.” 
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The mechanics and Jabourers who have 
struction of a farm-yard upon the estate of Mi: 
entertained him at dinner last week. “ A temporary tent or wooden 
building was raised in conuexion with a shed recently coustructed in 
Newtown for agricultural purposes, and about 180 persous partook of a 
very elegant repast. The building was ornamented by laurels and 
various descriptions of flowers, and lighted by candles arranged in such 
a manner as tu add to the picturesque effect of the scene.” The com- 
pany sat down to dinner about tour o'clock; a mechanic occapying 
the chair. In returning thanks when his health was drunk, Mr. Naper 
alluded with gratification to a house that had been built tor him some 
years ago by many of those whom he saw arouad hin— 
| Noone bad seen that mansion without feeling that it was a credit to 

the possessor, still more to the mec operatives, and labourers em- 

ployed in its erection. It was a noble p of work, worthy to be boasted of 

in any country. Why was this? Because, from the architect to the lowest 

labourer who worked at it, every attempt was made to give fair play: fair 

Wages were given, and first-rate workmen were employed. Bat he could not 
been standing 
twenty years, he was not yet himself surr d by the com- 
fortable cottages which it was the interest as it was the duty of every landlord 
to raise for his tenants. Ue had been unible to do this for tweuty years; 
nevertheless, he had endeavoured to give the farmers comfortable houses and 
homesteads; and he had done more than his means might have allowed him, 
but he trusted he had not done more than he could easily overcome. 

The object of the new improvement ou his estate was to show tenants 
how they could best lay out a small piece of ground; and the building 
| in which they dined, it seems, was intended for stall-feeding cattle. He 
| recurred to the condition of the tenants and labourers— 

He thought the time was approaching when the small farmer and the la- 
bourer would be placed in suci a house as he deserved to possess. But in 
order to do this, rest assured, the small farmer and the labourer should do what 
would entitle him to the advantage. He should pay a fair rent and doa fair 
day’s work. He could not sit down without alluding toa volume which would 
add greatly tothe prosperity of Ireland—a work which had been written by Dr. 
Kane on the industrial resources of Ireland, showing how they could bring 
| their industry to the best market and in the best form. An anecdote in that 
| work he could not belp relating, although the relation of it might detain then 
| too long. (‘* No,no!”) Two or three hundred Irishmen were employed in 

a work at 8d. and 10d. per day. They did not get on rapidly with the work, 
| because they were not weil acquainted with it; and as it was most desirable 
that it should be finished immediately, a body of I umen were employed at 
the rate of 18d. per day. ‘This excited a great ceal of jealousy among the Irish 
workmen ; and they were speedily impressed with the opinion, that if they 
gave the Englishmen, who received 18d a day while they only got 84, a good 
beating, it would not be a bad thing. But this was not the way to get higher 
wages : and, fortunately for the men, there was among them aa able and ex- 
perienced Irishman, an engineer; they highly respected him, as they always 
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would a man of talent and spirit, and they obeyed his suggestion, which would 
enable them, he said, to get the same wages as the Englishmen. What was the 
consequence ? Before a month was over, most of the Irish workmen were 
employed at the same rate of remuncration as the Englishmen ; and it was not 
much longer before some of the men earned half-a-crown a day. He mentioned 
this to show that there was a great deal to be learned, to enable the Irish work- 
man to understand the mode in which his work should be done, and to gain 
such perfection in it as to be able, if necessary, to put two days into one, so as 
to have his work completed before the wet season arrived. He trusted before 
long to be able, with the assistance of their chairman, to lay before the public 
a proposition that would make the landlords of Ireland produce such houses for 
the labouring-classes and small mechanics as would put it in their power to 
bring up their families in comfort and pay their rent out of a fair day’s wages. 
Perhaps the whole concern would not cost more than one day’s labour in the 
week. 

To show the futility of exclusive combinations, Mr. Naper mentioned, 
that fourteen years ago he stood in that yard speaking toa body of Meath 
men who had risen to obtain higher wages: they have not obtained 
higher wages yet. What he advocated was a combination of all for 
the good of all. 

The toast of ‘“‘ Prosperity to Ireland” was thus responded to by Mr. 
Johnson, a mechanic— 

A great deal had been written and said with regard to the means of promot- 
ing that prosperity. Imaginary plans, which would take a long time to accom- 
plish, had been suggested; but, in his opiuion, the prosperity of the country 
Was much nearer at hand. The great thing which Ireland required was that 
every man should do his duty. ‘These were the words of one of England's 
noblest heroes; and he fearlessly asserted, notwithstanding all that had been 
written and said upon the subject, if the sons of Ireland adopted the maxim, 
and each in his own sphere did his duty towards his country, success would 


be the result. There was no question, from the way in which society was | 


linked together, that if one branch of it did not do its duty, there would be 
jarring and discord; but if the landlord, the tenant, the mechanic, and every 
member of the labouring class did his duty, the prosperity of Ireland would be 
secure. He regretted to say that men frequently look to those above them to 
do the duty which they themselves should perform. That was the first in- 
stance upon record in Ireland where the operatives and mechanics had taken 
pon them to do their own business. A mechanic was in the chair, discharg- 
ing his duties with honour to himself and satisfaction to the company; and 
mechanics addressed the assembly, proving that they possessed considerable 
talent. The present generation was far advanced in mind—men’s intellects 
were expanding; and while he entertained the highest respect for these above 
him in society, he should say that Le met men of Lis own rank and standing 
with a tolerable share of mind. He therefore said, if each pledged himself in 
his own sphere to do all he could for the welfare of the country, without look- 
ing for something which might happen in a century to come, or might never 
happen at all, and endeavoured to work out the regeneration of the land by his 
individual exertious, they would ere long see prosperity aud bappiacess in 
Ireland. 

The festivities did not terminate with the dinner. “In the evening, 
the female relatives of the mechanics and labourers, and the boys and 
girls of the locality, assembled in the same building, and joined ina 
good merry dance; the charms of which were not a little enhanced by 
good strong tea aud cakes, and a substantial supper subsequently. 
Daucing, to borrow a phrase from more fashionable life, was kept up to 
a late hour, and the guests separated highly delighted at the entertaiu- 
ment given by these generous sons of the trowel, the hammer, and the 
plough.” 


Ireland may hope scon to enjoy the advantages of extended railway 
communication: many new lines are projected, and some commenced, 
while capitalists are favouring railway speculations. 

The Glasgow National, in an article in favour of low fares on rail- 
‘ways, states that the Dublin and Drogheda Railway, whose charges 
are from three-halfpence a mile to three-fifths of a penny, carries two 
hundred people a day more than the London and Birmingham line! 
The latter, however, has announced a cheap train, and a general revision 
of the scale of charges. 





SCOTLAND. 

The weeks have passed pleasantly and tranquilly with the Queen at 
Blair Atholl Castle. Early rising, constant exercise in the open air, 
and freedom from the usual trammels of court etiquette, have had their 
proper effect in the rude health which appears to have visited the Royal 
cheek; and not the Royal cheek alone, for the other visiters are de- 
scribed as benefiting by the change of air and life. Although the utmost 
pains are taken to maintain the privacy of the grounds, by stationing in 
every part foresters who warn off intruders, yet indeed the private life 
of the illustrious recluse comes out more than ever. The very fact of 
the greater privacy begets a more piercing curiosity. Pepys raises a 
smile when he remarks that the Duke of York caressed his boy “ like 
any private father of a child”; but the curiosity and the satisfaction 
are not quite idle: it is something for honest folks of dull imagination 
to learn that human instincts and sentiments are not to be accounted be- 
neath even such exalted stations; and for the more considerate to be 
assured, that from those the sweetest enjoyments of human existence 
state restraints do not debar monarchs and priuces if they choose to in- 
dulge thei. 

Our readers, however, will expect some sample of the anecdotes in- 
dustriously gleaned on the outskirts of Bizir Atholi’s privacy. Here is 
an illustration of the daily life— 

“ Her Majesty seldom allows the sun to be up and stirring before her; and 
by the time that ‘ the rosy-fingered morn’ has expelled the mists from the sur- 
rounding hills, her Majesty may be seen walking about the grounds, accom- 

anied by her illustrious consort and the Princess Royal. ‘The young Princeas 
is always mounted on her Shetland pony when she accompanies her Royal 
parents in their morning walk ; but Prince Albert occasionally takes her in his 
arms, and points out to the Princess any object within view that might attract 
the wandering fancy of achild. Her Majesty’s piper, Mackay, who came over 
in the Stronsboliin order to attend her Majesty during her sojourn at Blair 
Atholl, has orders to play the pibroch under her Majesty's window every morn- 
ing at seven o’clock ; and at the same early hour a bunch of fresh heather, with 
some of the icy cold water from the celebrated spring at Glen Tilt, are pre- 
sented to her Majesty.” 

The Dundee Advertiser furnishes a story of an early visit to a sleep- 
ing Lord— 

“ One morning about seven o'clock, a lady, plainly dressed, left the Castle ; 
who, though observed by the Highland guard on duty, was allowed to pass un- 
noticed, until after she had proceeded a considerable distance; when some one 
having discovered that it was the Queen, a party of the Highlanders turned 





out as a Royal Body-guard. Her Majesty, however, signified her wish to dig- 
pense with their services, and they all returned to their stations. The Queen 
in the mean while moved onwards through the Castle-grounds alone, until she- 
reached the lodge, the temporary residence of Lord and Lady Glenlyon; 
where, upon calling, with the intention, as was understood, of making some 
arrangements as to a preconcerted excursion to the Falls of Bruar, she was in. 
formed that his Lordship bad not yet arisen. The surprise of the domestic 
may be conceived when her Majesty announced who was to be intimated ag 
having called on bis Lordship. On her return, her Majesty, having taken a 
different route, and finding herself bewildered by the various roads which jn. 
tersect the grounds in every direction, applied to some reapers whom she met 
to direct her to the Castle by the nearest way. They, not being aware to 
whom they spoke, immediately did so, by directing her Majesty across one of 
the parks, and over a paling which Jay before her; and which she at once 
passed, and reached the Castle—a good deal amused, no doubt, with her morn. 
ing’s excursion.” 

The Highlanders have been relieved by the Queen from their troy. 
blesome duty of presenting arms every time they see one of the Royal 
personages: they are to present arms to her Majesty twice each day, 
to Prince Albert once, to the Privcess Royal once. An amusing 
instauce of their discipline and fidelity occurred lately. The pass- word 
is changed every day, and no one who is not able to give it is allowed to 
traverse the domain: Mr. Murray, Lord Glenlyon’s brother, arrived 
on a visit; and not being duly provided with the pass-word, he was 
stopped at the gate: he explained who he was; but the Highlander 
on guard exclaimed, that, Lord’s brother or not, he could not pass with- 
out the word; and for it he had to wait. 

The party have made repeated visits to the beautiful Glen Tilt ; the 
Queen riding in a carriage or pony-phaeton, Prince Albert driving or 
riding on horseback. While the Queen and her companions were 
riding in Glen Tilt, on Thursday, the foresters drove a vast herd of 
deer up the glen and along a ridge of the hills: as the majestic brutes 
passed along on the heights, headed, as usual, by a leader, the effect 
was very grand. None of them were shot on that ogeasion, 

At times, the Royal couple ride on ponies up the hills within the 
Castle demesnes, attended only by a servant. ‘* Her Majesty proves 
herself a bold and expert horsewoman ; disdaining the broad winding 
paths of the hills, and venturing upon more direct roads with obstacles. 
that would deter many even of the natives of the district.” 

The Queen, however, has not been quite unpersecuted by intruders. 
The description of the scene in the village church on Sunday last is in 
perfect contrast with the unobtrusive quiet and decorum of that day 
week— 

“ On the former Sunday, it was not known that the Queen would be present ; 
only the usual motive, therefore, could have drawn the congregation to the spot 
through the pelting rain; and when the villagers assembled, they showed that 
they knew how to belave themselves. Last Sunday, it was all changed: the 
Queen had gone to church in bad weather, and would of course go in fair; there 
was a.sure opportunity of seeing the Sovereign ; and accordingly, great numbers 
of people from Perth, Dundee, Dunkeld, and places in all directions, poured 
into Blair Atholl on Saturday night and Sunday morning. ‘hey were of all 
classes, from the gentry to the cottager aud people of the hills. The gay. 
flaunting attire of the greater part of them, and the numbcr of vehicles about 
the place, gave the usually quiet village quite an animated appearance: there. 
was very little to remind one of a Scottish Sabbath-day. ‘The doors of the 
church were opened long before the hour at which the service was to commence ; 
but for some time previous many persons had crowded round the building, for 
the purpose of getting in early and obtaining the best seats. The Scottish 
people are usually most attentive to strangers visiting their churches; you 
rarely have to wait a minute before some one offers his seat, or points one 
out: on this occasion, the good-nature and forbearance of the usual congrega- 
tion were taxed to the utmost: the visiters, more intent perhaps on sight- 
seeing than on the solemn office of the day, had taken possession of most of the 
seats which commanded the best view of the Royal pew ; and the real owners or 
customary occupants of them were in many cases left without. ‘The aspect of 
the congregation was more like that of an audience at the theatre. So great 
were the pressure and heat, that long before the Queen’s arrival it was found 
expedient to open all the windows,—a work apparently of some difficulty, as they 
were al] securely cemented with paint; and the whole operation of scraping, 
chisclling, hammering, and pushing, was necessarily resorted to, to the edification 
of the sight-seers, although it might just as well have been done the previous 
day. Ata few minutes before twelve the opening of the door behind the Royal 
pew occasioned quite a sensation. Most of the persons in the galleries rose, 
and many of those in the body of the church ; and there were loud exclamations 
of ‘ Hush, hush!’ from the more sober part of the congregation : it turned out 
to be merely some of the attendants. Shortly afterwards the solemnity of the 
place was again disturbed by the entrance of her Majesty, leaning on Prince 
Albert's arm. ‘The Queen was evidently surprised at the bustle which her 
entrance occasioned, so different from that of the previous Sunday ; and after 
one or two keen and observant glances round the church, she teok the seat 
which she had occupied on the former occasion, to the right of the pew. The 
rest of the party also disposed themselves much inthe same order as before. The 
Queen was wrapped in a large shawl of shepherd's plaid ; which seemed to be in- 
conveniently warm.: for she rose shortly afterwards, and it was taken from her 
shoulders by Lady Canning. Her Majesty then appeared in a black silk dress 
and scarf, with a, small collar of white crape ; and a white drawn bonnet 
trimmed with large roses of white crape. She looked extremely well, and her 
face appeared somewhat embrowned by the sun and exposure to the keen 
mountain-air of the Highlands. Prince Albert wore a black frock and trousers. 
Meanwhile, the bustle among the audience was by no means edifying- 
Curiosity so far got the better of decorum, that almost all who had not advan- 
tageous seats stoud up, both in the body of the church and in the galleries. In 
some cases persons even stood upon the seats. This general movement, of 
course, produced a great noise and confusion. It was the more surprising, that 





in Scotland especially, where the people pride themselves on the respect they 
pay to all religious observances, a proceeding so out of character with the sa- 
cred building in which it took place, and with the object of her Majesty's pte- 
sence there, should have been allowed to occur. It is due to the people of the 
immediate neighbouxhood to say that they did all that in them lay to preserve 
decorum. ‘The strangers were the real offenders; and what made it worse was, 
that they remained crowding and peering over at her Majesty, even after the 
genera! sound of ‘ Hush!’ and a whispered remonstrance had gone round the 
church. During the:service, too, many persons, and those well-dressed per- 
sons, were to be seen staring fixedly at the Queen, when, during the prayer, she 
stood up; and there were some in the dress of gentlemen who in this respect 
conducted themselves in a way that would not be tolerated if a private gentle- 
woman were the object of annoyance. 

“ As soon as the Royal party were seated, the precentor, Mr. Peacock, pub-- 
lished the bans of marriage, ‘for the third and last time,’ between the Re~ 
verend Mr, Irvine, the minister of the parish, and a young lady of the neigl- 
bourhcod. he Prince, it is remarked, appeared somewhat puzzled at the an- 





nouncement, and applied to ber Majesty for au explanation, After a delay ob. 
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caused by the pressure of the crowd, the Reverend Norman 


inutes. ’ 
Fa pariyy Guanes made his way to the pulpit, and the service proceeded. 


The Doctor took for his text the llth to the 14th verses of the 2d chapter 
pf Titus. The sermon was delivered in a broad Scotch accent : the preacher 
deprecated religious rancour and animosity, vindicated the superiority of the 
Established Church of Scotland over the schismatics, and defended the doctrines 
of Calvinism. The sermon contained no allusion to the Sovereign present. 
Not so the prayer; in which Dr. M*Leod separately named all the members of 
the Royal Family; and his hearty, fervid eloquence, in praying for the welfare 
ofthe Queen, on earth and in the life to come, is said deeply to have affected her. 

« The usual contribution for the poor, having been made, the Royal party 
rose to leave the church. There was an immediate rush to the doors, to obtain 
a good view of her Majesty on going out ; and the crowd would have pressed 
upon the Queen on her way to her carriage, in their eagerness to obtain an- 
other look, but forthe Atholl Highlanders; a party of whom drew up in line 
on either side to salute, and to guard the path. ‘ | 

“The crowd of visiters from a distance had come merely to see the Q ieen ; 
they could obtain no accommodation in the village-inns ; and in a short time 
Blair was again uncrowded and in peace.” “he 

While Lord Aberdeen and Lord Liverpool were walking in the Pass | 
of Killiecrankie, on Thursday, the Marquis of Breadalbave drove up in 
his carriage, alighted, and returned with them to the Castle. Ie came, 
it is understood, to invite the Queen to Taymouth Castle; but her Ma- 
jesty did not wish to extend her excursion beyond the neighbourhood. 
The Marquis left Blair on Saturday. 

The 1st of October is named as the day of departure. ‘ Lord Adol- 
phus Fitzclarence has been up to Perth, examining the charts of the 
Tay, to see whether it would be possible to take the Royal yacht np to 
the ‘fair city’; but it is feared that she draws too much water to do so 
in safety. It is therefore settled for her Majesty to reéinbark at Dun- 
dee; but she will probably vary her route to that port, and pass through 
Perth on her way towards the sea.” : 

It is given out that the Queen wishes to return to Blair Atholl often— 

“ Her Majesty has expressed a desire to take a permanent residence in this 
part of the Highlands, and to lease a forest, to which the Court might make a 
pilgrimage every year, in order to afford Prince Albert an opportunity of en- 
joying the noble sport of deerstalking. Her Majesty, it is said, has also directed 
her physician to collect statistical details and make inquiries respecting the 
diseases which are most prevalent in the Highlands. Sir James Clark has, we 
believe, drawn up his report, by which it appears that the Highlands have ob- 
tained a clean bill of health, with the exception of a fever arising from too 
copious libations of whisky. This is the only known prevailing epidemic; but 
there is every reason to hope that her Majesty and Prince Albert, and even the 
Royal children, might escape the infection; notwithstanding her Majesty’s 
avowed penchunt for Atholl brose—a very pleasant composition, which consists 
of honey, whisky, and tw teaspoonsful of water.” [The editor of the Morning 
Post here corrects his own reporter, from whom our extract is quoted; saying 
that he has never been able to detect any water in the composition of Atholl 
brose. } 

The story of a Scotch peasant’s having intruded into the Royal pre- 
sence, last week, is contradicted. A carter was rude to Lord Glenlyon, 
and was taken into custody by the Police ; and that seems to be the only 
foundation for the tale. 


Foreign and Colonial. 

FrANcE.—The Constitutionnel announces the arrival of the Duc De 
Glucksberg at Paris, with the treaty between France and Morocco. 
The same journal gives a summary of the treaty, with passages sup- 
pressed in the analysis originally published by the Journal des Débats, 
These suppressed portions, which the Constitutionnel calls the most dis- 
advantageous, stipulate that the Emperor shall communicate to the 
French Government the names of Moorish chiefs who invaded the | 
Algerian territory before they are punished; that Abd-el-Kader be 
outlawed throughout the African possessions of the Emperor and 
France ; that he may be pursued by the troops of dvih Governments, 
until expelled or captured; that if he fall into the hands of the French, 
he is to be treated with every respect due to his station; that Mogador 
island and the town of Ouchda be evacuated by the French; that pri- 
soners of war be immediately exchanged; and that the ratification of the 
treaty be exchanged within two months. 

The Journal du Cher publishes the following speech, purporting to 
have been recently addressed by the King to M. Lurochefoueauld 
Liancourt, who presented to him, as President of the Society of Christian 
Morality, various addresses forwarded to him by the English and 
American Societies for the Preservation of Peace— 

“Tam happy to receive these addresses, and feel particularly gratified to find 
that our American friends should do justice to the pains 1 have taken to main- | 
tain the general peace of Europe. There is no advantage in making war, even 
when a nation has attained the object for which it bas fought, because ulti- | 

| 
' 











mately the losses are always greater than the gains. I have ever professed that 
principle: when I was in America, forty years ago, I was often asked to pro- 
pose toasts at public dinners, and [ almost invariably expressed the wish that | 
universal and permanent peace should exist among all nations. I was then 
exiled from my country, and my anxious desire was that it should enjoy peace 
aud happiness. This is what caused me to adopt that ealutary precept. I | 
“could not then foresee that I should be called upon one day to exert my in- | 
fluence and act myself in favour of that great cause. May the Almighty | 
accord me the maintenance of peace. War appears to me a malediction; and | 
war in Europe, between civilized nations, 1 regard as an absurdity: if the | 
smaller States desired it we should prevent them; and as peace between the 
great Powers becomes daily more consolidated, I hope, if I live a few years longer, | 
that a general war in Europe will have become impossible.” 

_ Some doubt seems to be thrown on the genuineness of these observa- 
tions ; but there can be no doubt that they are admirable, presenting a | 
curious reverse to the old spectacle of kings playing at the game of | 
War in spite of their subjects: here it is the subjects that are infatuated | 
with the game, the king that is reluctant. The Siecle censures Louis | 
Philippe for speaking as a philosopher, a clergyman, or a St. Pierre | 
might speak, but not a king— | 
_.“ He must not exclaim that ‘war is a malediction,’ for in advocating such | 
ideas he disarms the negotiators and obliges them to subscribe to shameful 
terms. He must not say, in fine, that ‘there is no advantage in making war, 
even when a nation has attained the object for which it has fought,’ for it 
Would be giving other Governments to understand that at the first menace of 
war he would be ready to renounce the most certain advantages as well as the 
Most sacred rights. ‘To be consistent with such maxims, one should abandon 
even the defence of the territory, the ne plus ultra of the patriotism of M. 
Dupin in 1840.” 

_ A statue of Admiral Da Quesne, given to the town of Dieppe by 
‘\ing Louis Philippe, was “ inaugurated,” that is uncovered for the first 








time after its erection, on Sunday, with much ceremony, in the presence 
of the assembled inhabitants; the vessels in the harbour being decked 
with colours, and salutes of artillery being fired. Baron Dupont Del- 
porte, Prefect of the Lower Seine, and other distinguished persons, de- 
livered addresses. Vice-Admiral Baron De la Susse gave a biographical 
sketch of the celebrated commander— 

** Du Quesne received his first lessons in the ships of Dieppe; whose bold 
enterprises at that time extended over the world. At this school, the best of 
that age, he acquired that science which he afterwards applied with so much 
ability. But his genius soon carried him toa more extensive theatre; and 
while he was yet young, the sailor of the King was numbered among his best 
officers. In 1637, he commanded a galley at the retaking of the isles of Le- 
rens, and in the following year he was made Capitaine de Vaisseau. In this 
grade commenced for Du Quesne a series of exploits to which peace alone put 
anend. Du Quesne having no longer to combat the enemies of France, went 
to Sweden to seek new dangers. Placed at the head of that fleet, he destroyed 
that of Denmark, commanded by the King in person. France, engaged in 
another conflict, soon saw Du Quesne return; and it was then, that, as Chef 
d’Escadre, he acquired that brilliant renown which we this day celebrate and 
honour. To enumerate the victories of Du Quesne, would be to repeat the 
finest pages of our maritime history. At Lipari and Augusta he triumphed 
over De Ruyter; who, wounded, died with despair at having been vanquished. 
At Palermo he gave to France the empire of the Mediterranean. Victory to 
him was always faithful. At seventy-five years of age, at Algiers, at Genoa, 
he gathered his last laurels. Soon after, death finished that long career of 
glory to which France renders today so tardy an homage.” 

M. De la Susse mentioned that a Du Quesne, grand-nephew of the 
Admiral, served in Prince De Joinville’s squadron, and at Mogador 
proved worthy of his great name. 

M. Levasseur, Deputy, told an anecdote of Du Quesne— 

“Tn 1650, the Spaniards, profiting by the troubles of France, sent their suc 
cours to Bordeaux, which had raised the standard of revolt. They could not, 
for want of a navy, oppose this project. Du Quesne armed a squadron at hig 
own expense; and while he was proceediog against the Spaniards, he encoun- 
tered an English fleet, the commander of which desired him to lower his flag. 
‘The French flag shall never be dishonoured so long as it is intrusted to my 
care,’ replied Du Quesne: ‘the cannon must decide, and English pride must 
yield today to French valour.’ The combat was commenced, and the English 
were obliged to fly. Du Quesne arrived at the mouth of the Gironde, closed 
the entrance of it, and the Spaniards at Bordeaux submitted.” 

The festivities were kept up on Monday. A vessel fully rigged and 
manned was dragged through the streets of the town in procession. At 
night, the Mayor gave a magnificent ball to 1,500 persons; and the 
theatres were gratuitously thrown open to the public. 

Spary.—A letter from Bayonne of the 22d instant, in the Morning 
Post, aunounces that a movement on a grand scale had been intended 
by the Carlists cf Navarre; money and munitions of war, along with 
a large number of printed proclamations, having been for some time 
past in readiness. Colonel José Maria Ladron, the nephew of the Car- 
list General Santos Ladron, who was shot ia Navarre in 1833, by the 
Christino General Lorenzo, with 490 to 500 men distributed in conceal- 
ment along the frontier, was waiting an opportunity to commence the 
movement. Colonels E!charte and Corteta, chiefs who are highly po- 
pularin Navarre, had undertaken the organization of the Carlist forces 
in that province, and had gathered about 4,000. So stood matters, 
when orders, dated in London, were received from General Balmaceda, 
for the discontinuance of the preparations. The reasun assigned for this 
hesitation is the repugnance of Don Carlos to acts of violence, anda 
lingering bope that the succession may be adjusted by a marriage be- 
tween his son the Prince of Asturias and Queen Isabella. It is, how- 
ever, doubted whether the order will be obeyed by the organized Car- 
lists. Meanwhile, the Spanish Government is despatching reinforce- 
ments to Navarre with ail possible expedition. The Captain-General 
of Valencia had been directed to send thither 2,000 men. 

In Catalonia, the Exaltados of Barcelona and Reus continued to oc- 
casion uneasiness; and the garrisons were harassed by perpetual vigi- 
lance and activity. 

Don Martinez de la Rosa had accepted the administration of the 
Foreign Department; professing equal repugnance to despotism and po- 
pular licence. 

Reports are rife, that Queen Isabelia’s health is so bad that Christina 
has taken steps to secure herself in the Regency during the minority of 
the Infanta Luisa Fernanda. 

SwevEn.—Popular disturbances have been occasioned by the re- 
jection of the measure of reform recently discussed in the Diet; and 
there were riots on the 28th and 29:h August. The method of their 
suppression was curious. The police hired a number of assistants, 
miners, day-labourers, and others, all of them tall and powerful men, 
who mingled with the crowd, and who not only inflicted summary pu- 
nishment for every attempt to create disturbance, but also arrested the 
most conspicuous among the rioters. Among the prisoners, fifty-six in 
number, were two opera-dancers. 

Brazit.—Letters have been received from Pernambuco, by the 
Priscilla, to the 12th August, which repeat ramours received both fronr 
Bahia and Rio, that a new commercial treaty between England and 
Brazil was about to be concluded, and that the packet (which is now 
very much behind her time) is detained in order to bring it. Surprising 

and unexpected as this intelligence is, it comes from so many quarters 


| that it isjust possible that there may be some truth in it; though, after 
just p J & 


the position taken by our Governmest with regard to slavery and the 
slave-trade, it is difficult to conceive how a treaty can have been con- 
cluded by the present Ministry with a country in which both those evils 
are so deeply rooted.— Liverpool Times. 





Miscellaneous. 
The Queen Dowager and the Dutchess of Kent returned to Witley 


| Court, on Monday, from Gopsall Hall. 


After visiting Hamilton Palace, Glasgow, and Scone Palace, (Lord 
Mansfield’s Perthshire residence,) the Duke of Cambridge and the 
Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz arrived at Inverary 
on Monday, to be present at festivities in honour of the Marquis of 
Lorn’s marriage. The young “chief” arrived on the next day, 
bringing his bride from Erskine House, the seat of Lord and Lady 
Blantyre. 

The Dutchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary, with the Here- 
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ditary Grand Dutchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, returned to Kew on | Federalism arrests the progress of civilization—of political reform jn 
Thursday, from Badminton. Germany, of education in Catholic Switzerland as compared with Ca. 

Sir Robert and Lady Peel went down to Brighton on Monday, having | tholic Austria, of Negro emancipation in the United States. Ang 
taken a house there for two months. oan the Irish Liberals are advised to go hand-in-hand with English 

iberals— 

‘If concession is to be wrung from the Imperial Parliament, it can be 
better wrung in the shape of equal rights than of legislative and_ political 
separation. If England consents to the latter, she must make up her ming 
to abandon the supremacy and sinecure wealth of the Church in Ireland 
as well as every other mark and remnant of conquest. In yielding Federalism, 
England would yield this, and far more—she would raise a hostile fortress on 
her flank. Let not Ireland give ler the great excuse of self-defence for not 
doing justice.” 





The Paris Siécle speculates on the movements and projects of Lord 
Palmerston— 

“ Lord Palmerston, who quits London for Brussels—Brussels for Wies- 
baden, where there was held a congress of Whig ex-Ministers, [Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord John Russell have been there, ]— Wiesbaden for Berlin— 
and perhaps Berlin for Vienna—after this review, in which he only forgot St. 
Petersburg and his illustrious friend the Emperor Nicholas, Lord Palmerston 
is, it is said, about to visit Paris. An Englishman comes to Paris at this season 
of the year cither to enjoy the sun of autumn or to visit the environs before = Lo . ERE 
the fall of the leaf, or to be present at the opening of the Italian Theatre. But Tuesday’s Gazette notified a distribution of money granted by Parlia- 
Lord Palmerston is not a man who travels without a more serious object, and | ment to the officers and crews of several ships actually present at the 
we do not commit an indiscretion when we suppose that his journey has a | operations on the coast of Syria under Admiral the Honourable Sir Ro- 
political motive. But, it may be said, what can a politician do at Paris in the | bert Stopford, in September, October, and November 1840; the money 
absence of the Chambers, when M. Guizot is at Auteuil, M. Thiers at Lille, | to be paid at No. 83 Abchurch Lane, on the 16th October next, be- 
and M. Oudillon Barrot at Laon ? He may visit Neuilly or St. Cloud: he may | tween eleven and three o’clock in the day. 
do what every minister or diplomatist does—h¢ may demand an audience of the TI << * whose ot Mi f ates - Fe 
King. It may be answered, that every one is privileged to visit the King but 1e price of wheat at Mark Lane 1s Now 88s, to 54s. Fad quarter; 
Lord Palmerston: he, audaciously violating the constitutional fiction, pro- | 204 bread has consequently fallen in price, being from 53d. to 7d, the 
claimed himself throughout Europe the personal enemy of Louis Philippe, thus | four-pound loaf. 
taking a share of the Emperor Nicholas’s antipathy. It may be added, that the It is understood that the Customhouse authorities have it in contem- 
success of 1840 docs not appear to have mitigated his hatred, as Lord Palmer- | plation to place officers on board the steamers from the Continent as 
ston, since his loss of place, has constantly spoken and acted as the avowed | goon as the vessels arrive off Gravesend, so that the inspection of lug. 
enemy of France; and that he has lately (the fact is certain) contributed to gage, &c. may be completed during the passage up the river. The ob- 
the commercial treaty concluded between Prussia and Belgium. Notwithstand- | § a Kshis-aneant in — hs deca f af 
ing all these facts, Lord Palmerston, we repeat, publicly announces that be will | ace v . _ SRPOEN: 1S 50. GENER: he Cee Pee oe 
come to Paris, and that he will visit the King. It is not difficult to foresee | their arrival ; and if it be found to give adequate protection to the re- 
what the Whig Ex-Minister proposes by this proceeding. Lord Palmerston | Venue, it will be continued regularly, and will be a great improvement, 
has not in view a sincere reconciliation with France; tor if he sincerely abjured a 
his past principles, he would not so carefully feed the fire of the Morning The letters on the bombardment of Tangier in tle Times, by “ British 
Chronicle. But Lord Palmerston supports his exile with impatience. During | officers;’ continue to draw forth counter-declarations by British officers, 
thirty years, under the Tories as well as under the Whigs, with Sir Robert Peel which are becoming somewhat tedious and overdone— 
or opposed to him, he never ceased to be Minister, and he would return to office “M. Eugene Bero, the King’s Consul at Gibraltar,” says the Journal des 
at any price. Various symptoms have warned the present Ministers of Eng- | Débats, “ has just informed the Minister of Foreign Affairs, that Mr. Wallis, 
Jand that they have lost much of their stability. Lurd Palmerston is aware of | the commander of the English frigate Warspite, went on the 6th instant to 
the disgust of Lord Aberdeen, and of the weariness of Sir Robert Peel; and he | the Consulate, with an Artillery ottcer of the English garrison at Gibraltar, 
perceives that the affairs of Ireland and the success of O'Connell keep the | Captain Wallis declared to our Consul that he had come to protest as loudly 
Government in check. Lord Palmerston, perceiving the prospects of his party | and energetically as depended upon Lim against the shameful things published 
becoming brighter, does not wish to lose any opportunity which may offer; and | jn an English journal, by individuals calling themselves officers ot his frigate, 
being aware that a Minister openly hostile to France would have public opi- | He added, that the step which he had taken was official; and he requested the 
nion against him in England, he wishes to make his peace. This advance of | Consu! to announce it officially to bis Government and to the Prince De Join- 
the Whig Minister is not sincere : it is a proceeding counselled by personal in- } yijle, Captain Wallis is an old and brave oflicer of the British Navy, aud has 
terest, but which can produce no result in a general point of view. I{the inter- | performed the most honourable services. He expressed to the French Consul 
view should take place in the presence of a responsible Minister, we have no | jis indignation and deep mortification that such infamous productions should 
doubt that many fine phrases will be interchanged ; but whatever simplicity | have been dated from on board his vessel, and did so with an emotion and an 
may be attributed even to the friends oi England in our Cabinet, they cannot energy which proved the sincerity of his words. ‘This emotion was the more 
suffer themselves to beduped. We trust that the proposed meeting will pro- | natural as Captain Wallis declared himself full of just admiration of the courage 
duce no othe r result than the recollection of a species of honourabie apology | and skill shown in his presence by the officers of the French navy at Tangier 
made to the Prince whe represents France by the Whig Minister who betrayed | and Mogador, and as the Captain, during Lis sojourn on the coast of Africa, bad 
the French alliance, and who revived against us the bad sentiments as well as | peen treated by the Prince De Joinville with a politeness and a kindness for 
the evil designs of the coalition.” which he felt the most livély gratitude. Captain Wallis also expressed a hope 

On this the Morning Chronicle remarks— that he would return to England in time to be able to solicit the honour of 

“ Lord Palmerston’s travels disquiet M, Barrot’s journal very gratuitously. | being presented to the King of the French. The Captain of the Warspite was 
We are in the habit of permitting our public men to enjoy their vacation in | to deliver to the French Consul a letter for the Prince De Joinvill:, and had 
partridge-shooting or posting without inquiring too minutely into their comings applied to the Governor of Gibraltar for the insertion in the Gibraltar Chro- 
or goings. Put the French seem incapable of believing that a politician can | nic/e of a protest; which has, of course, been published. Already several supe- 
travel merely for health, amusement, ani information.” rior oilicers of the garrison of Gibraltar had expressed to the Freich Consul 
the indignation which they felt at the letters which had appeared in the Eng- 

The Examiner of last week calculates, ftom ascertained data, the pro- | lish journal.” 
bable period when Repeal of the Irish Union will be accom plished — Captain Toup Nicolas has written a letter to the papers, contradicting 

“ Last autumn, before the Clontart proclamation, Mr. O'Connell named an! a report in the Paris Globe, that his ship the Viudictive had been 
early day for the Repeal of the Union; the precise date we forget, but it is} }oaten in a race by the French vessel Adonis, commanded by Viscount 
past. Lord De Grey’s Clontarf proclamation and the consequent prosecution de Saint-Georges. There is no foundation for the story: the two 
were said, and we believe truly, to have promoted the agitation; so that the | |” ea a. - the Adonis quitted Valparaiso for Eu- 
question, so advanced, should have been carricd even before the time fixed by vessels made no trial of speed fA the oN av Ls 1 — pisthiesy . 
Mr. O'Connell anterior to the measures accelerating it; but, as we all know, | TOPe 10 March, and the Vindictive in May ; and in the vOyaee round the 
in the slang phrase, ‘it did not come off.’ Now, the reversal of the judgment | world, the Vindictive never encountered any vessel that could compete 
is proclaimed to be a wonderful advancement of Repeal; and yet, marvellous to | with it in sailing. ‘The Viscount de Saint-Georges has also published a 
say, it is not so near at hand as it was last autumn, (when it was to have hap- | contradiction of the story. 
pened before now); so that it plainly ay pears that the more events occur to Messrs. Arthur Tidman and J. John Freeman, Secretaries of the 
push on Repeal, the further off it is removed! A man gives you a promissory London Missionary Society, have again addressed the Si oc te eanbees 
note at six months after date; he tells you meanwhile that be has had agod- | 97 <7 Ae I = tthe wnissienesies ba See 
send, making his fortune—but nevertheless the bill when due is not honoured; | Y?SY with Mr. W alter Brodie, the censor @ > yf = Br di hi 3 if 
it is renewed at twelve months, and meanwhile a greater benefit accrues, the They quote “a Written -COmmunacanen from Mr, Brodie Fen 
prosperity heightened—but the bill remains unpaid, and it is renewed, when | (apparently to the Society,) in order to make out that, on his own 
overdue, at two years! At this rate, the day of payment becoming more dis- | showing, he only staid six months in Tahiti, that he called himself 
tant with every boasted improvement of the means, a little more prosperity | supereargo of the schooner Unity, and that among what he called “ my 
will put the period of liquidation out of sight altogether.” things on board” were 440 imperial gallons of rum. They intimate, 

On Wednesday, the Morning Chronicle came forth as an opponent of | that so far from the introduction of spirits into the island being caused 
Irish Repeal in its new and moderate shape, Federalism— by the connivance of the island Government, it was owing to the open 

“ First of all, experience and example do not serve as guides. For no fede- | yjolation of the law by the French and American Consuls, who had 
ration e€v« r existed such as that which should or could exist between England | peen kept in check by the British Consul, Mr. Pritchard. Mr. Brodie 
and Ireland. ‘That between Sweden and Norway is most similar; but what | persisted in ascribing to Mr. Prichard the expulsion of two Catholic 
an example of mutual hate and mutual weakness !—two armies, two Parlia- missionaries in 1836 ; and he said he had a letter before him from Paris 
ments, two flags—union in nothing but name; and both kingdoms so neu- Seige P <i 7 ee en Pomare, * wherein she 
tralizing each other that their King has but the alternative of depending on with an extract of a letter signed by Queen Pomare, 
neither country and making himself a mere Russian Prefect. ‘The attempt to | betrays her adviser “— nile, Be Ni : oe 
preserve the independence and nationality of each apart has in reality de- | “That Mr. Brodie has received such a communication,” say the Secretaries, 
stroyed the political independence of both, The Achwan League, the Swiss | ‘‘ we can readily believe. We are aware of the existence of letters in Paris 
Cantons, the United States, were all Democracies, and either did without | said to be written by Queen Pomare, in which she is made to contradict her 
a Sovereign power or elected a temporary one; so that on whomsoever or well-known detestation of the French aggression, and to invite the so-called 
whatsvever party the choice fell, its limited powers and brief tenure silenced | Protectorate, which has enslaved her country and stripped her of aggon 
jealousy and discontent. ‘The principle of Federalism, the very essence | And as to Mr. Pritchard, Parisian malignity has stimulated invention; and, 
of it, is jealousy—mutual jealousy ; the kind of union which is achieved by Fe- | #8 you, Sir, have lately assured the public, has ascribed to him st gar sng te 
deralism sanctioning and perpetuating, not stifling, this universal sentiment. | that country which he could not commit, for the best of all reasons, viz. . os 
But in order to render this sentiment innocuous, to prevent it poisoning all | Beither he nor any of his family ever set foot upon the French soil. 
others, it must be fully satisfied, and left without a pretext to feed on. There | Mr. Brodie asks, ‘ Did not the London Missionary Society refund to Mr. 
must be the most complete equality between the Federal parties : if territorial or | Pritchard the 125 ounces of gold which were paid as compensation to Messrs. 
monied preponderance, or the abode of the Sovereign, or any other real or ap- | Caret and Laval, to the captain of the French man-of-war, for the good saree 
parent privilege belong to one, the other will never be contented. As this would | he had gained?’ To this inquiry we have a ready answer—No. The — 
be impossible between England and Ireland, we do not think that Federalism | Of the Society deemed it a suitable occasion to express their sympathy with io 
would lead to cither amity or peace. It would merely prolong the hatred of | injured Quecn, by contributing one-fourth of the amount ; and the — 1 
and declamation against the ‘ Saxon,’ and cud in a separation of mutual dis- | Was raised by the friends of civil and religious freedom in England and else 

ust.” where. But if Mr. Brodie makes the inquiry for the purpose of involving the 

The Whig journalist proceeds to diseuss difficulties arising from re- | Seciety at home in the responsibility or approval of the — = pane 
ligious dissension and English sympathy with the Irish minority ; froin os besarte suse ——, Report forthe 

< SE ERS ee” i AS é a eae an ue -ctors on that occasion were s expresse ieir 
commer etrangemen-for we can gt cra cheaper from Americ | yar ieibws Wit ice musinen pled i Grew 
clashing Cabi ; hs 5 aidiel Be th gists a sigs delicate than trying the Directors deeply sympathize, and pray that they . 
'g Cabinets and Legisiatures. y the way, it is noted that | have wisdom from above profitable to direct. In steadfastly opposing the 
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ns of Catholicism, they confide in their consistency as Protestants, 


lS 
abominatio 


n in their integrity as the servants of Christ. ‘They feel assured 
that their conduct hitherto has honourably sustained their principles ; and they 
are convinced that, while they yield submission to the laws of the Govern- 
ments under which they live, and teach the duty of submission to their 
cburches, they will never become the advocates of coercion, much less of per- 
secution, fur the purposes of upholding the interests of religion. 

The Secretaries deny that the Government is supported by fines on 
prostitution. It may be doubted, they admit, whether a monied penalty 
is the best for the discouragement of vice; but, as money is worth in 
Tahiti thrice the value that it bears in Europe, the penalties are not re- 
garded as light; and at all events Queen Pomare is not responsible for 
the law, which was adopted by the Council of Chiefs, thirty years ago, 
when Pomare was a child. It would be cruelly libellous to describe 
the female population of Tahiti as generally profligate: as well might 
the morals of Englishwomen be estimated by those of Wapping. 
Nearer home such charges would not be misapplied— 

« Has he never heard of the femmes publiques of Paris ; and does he not know 
that they are licensed, registered, and pay a tax to the Government? And has 
be never heard of certain apartments in the Palais Royal, as the notorious re- 
gort of the base women? and need he be told who is the proprietor of the 
building ? ” 

Mr. Brodie insinuates that he has addressed private communications 
to the Secretaries, making charges against “‘ some of those connected 
with the Society ”: those letters, however, do not inculpate the 
missionaries, but some of their children; and “ these, with a solitary 
exception, are men of thirty or forty years of age, totally independent 
of and far beyond parental control, whose wicked practices threaten to 
bring down the gray hairs of their hououred parents with sorrow to the 
grave.” 


no less tha 





The Globe reports “ a singular and rare, if not unique occurrence” in 
the aviary at Windsor: a Dorking fowl which has been placed with some 
fow] frou Cochin China has laid eggs with two distinet yolks in each. 
Mr. Walters, the superintendent of the aviary, placed one of these 
double-yolked eggs, with some others, to be hatched by the hen: in 
due time, two chickens issued from the egg,—one a cock of the pure 
Cochin-Ciinese breed, the other a hen of the Dorking type. | 





To H. O'C.—In our opinion, the Irish dispute as to whether Thomas Camp- | 
bell wrote his own Exile of Erin, (the authorship of which has been claimed | 
for a certain George Nugent Teynolds,) is too idle to occupy the columns 
of The Spectator. 
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There is not much news this morning to squeeze into our already | 
crowded space. 
We must, however, find room for the subjoined historical document— | 
aletter from the King of the French to the Prince De Joinville, pub- | 
lished by the Prince in a general notice conveying the expression of the 
King’s approval to the squadron for its services at Tangier and Mo- 
gador— 








Neuilly, Tharsdi 2 

“ My dear and most beloved Son—I1 thank God for having preserved 
amidst the dangers you so nobly braved, and for permitting that L ad 
through you to the squadron under your command my personal congratulations, | 
and the expression of the national gratitude for the new laurels which it has 
added to our flag. 

“In congratulating our brave seamen for having displayed that French 
valour which never fails to respond to the appeal of the country, I take prite 
to myself that you restrained their ardour until the moment whca the justice 
of our cause imposed upon us the duty to have recourse to arms. | 

“I saw with delight the simultaneous efforts of our navy andarmy crowned | 
with such brilliant success; and it is particularly grateful to me that my son | 
should have led our seamen to victory. | 

“ Tembrace you, my dear son, with all the effusion of my heart. | 

“Louis Parirre.” | 
The battle of Isly was fought on the 14th August, Mogador was bom- | 
| 
} 
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barded on the 15th, and on the intervening night the Princess De Join- 
ville gave birth to a daughter: the army of Algeria and the squadron of | 
Mogador have requested, says the Algérie, that “ Victoria” muy be 
added to the infant’s names; and the King’s assent is presumed. 

The Times contradicts a statement in the Révue de Paris, that the } 
Corporation of London have invited King Louis Philippe to an enter- | 
tainment in the City. | 

Among the many rumours current about Russian alliance with Eng- | 
land, the Guzette de France gives place to this—“ Certain persons, whom | 
we know to be well-informed, have assured us that a treaty has really 
been signed between England and Russia. No event could be more se- 
tious in its consequences. 








The British Association for the Advancement of Science, which met 
at York on Wednesday, and transacted on that day some preliminary 
Matters of routine, began its sectional business on Thursday; but 
nothing of very great interest had then occurred. Ata general meet- | 
ing on Thursday evening, the Earl of Rosse resigned the Presidency to 
the Dean of Ely. The attendance is very numerous. 

The Leeds Intelligencer of this day reports a meeting which consisted | 
of Subscribers to the Ripon Society for Promoting the Increase of | 
Church-acecommodation, and of the Ripon Diocesan Board of Ejueation, 
held on Monday ; at which Lord Wharncliffe made a long state1 in 
explanation of the purposes and mode of administering the Parliamentary 
gtant for education ; as it had been misrepresented. He pointed ont | 
the necessity of ascertaining that the grantis really devoted to its proper 
objects ; for which purpose Iuspectors have been appointed over the 
Schools of the National Society as wellas others ; but the Government have 
ot the smallest wish to oust the clergy from the charge of educating 
their flocks, ‘The Dissenters pay taxes, and have aright to share in the | 
Parliamentary grant. The British and Forcigy Society, however, con- | 
ceived the idea that a School Iuspector desired to disparage their me- 











that they might take their portion of the grant on the understanding 
that they might return the money should an Inspector be appointed iu 
Whom they could not place confidence? The Education Comuittee of 


: : engl 
thod of education; and they asked, as security against undue meddling, | Railway Shares, 
the Privy Council assented to that as just; but from no desire to show | 
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peculiar favour to the Society. The yearly grant is at present 40,0002. ; 
but he was satisfied that if the system worked well the amount would 
be increased. 


A meeting of country gentlemen and clergymen belonging to West 
Suffolk was held at Bury St. Edmunds, yesterday, to consult on mea- 
sures for checking incendiarism by improving the condition of the peo- 
ple. Sir Henry Bunbury was Chairman, and he alluded to various 
measures, principally smali allotments of land, district-farms on which 
to employ persons out of work, and the eacouragement of benefit and 
other clubs of the kind; all the plans to be carried into effect by a so- 
ciety to be established for that and similar purposes. Emigration was 
also talked of. The report is incomplete, but it was understood that 
resolutions for framing the proposed society would be carried. 

For some weeks past serious apprehensions were entertained in the 
iron district that the circumstances of the trade, and the depression ex- 
perienced in Scotland, would have compelled the ironmasters of South 
Staffordshire to lower prices. We are exceedingly glad to find that 
such a proceeding is not warranted by the state of the trade, and that 
for the present uo reduction ia prices will be submitted to. This reso- 
lution was come to at a numerous meeting of the ironmasters, heid at 
the Swan Hotel, Welverhampton, on Thursday; when, after a ful! con- 
sideration of the state and prospects of the trade, it was resolved to 
maintain the existing prices. This resolution will no doubt be adhered 
to at the approaching quarterly meetings.—Birmingham Journal of 
this day. 





Mr. O'Connell, accompanied by his son Juhn, left Dublin on Thurs- 
day, for Darrynane. 

We have learned, from a quarter likely to be well informed, that Sir 
Robert Peel meditates a decided legislative measure in regard to the 
system of tenure of land in Ireland. The exact nature of his project 
has not transpired; and certainly it must be adinitted, the quesiioa is 
one beset with difficulties, But that some change is meditated, the com- 
munication made to us places beyond doubt.—Dublin Evening Post. 





Sir Robert Sule was entertained by the Mayor and Corporation of 
Liverpool, at a magnificent banquet in the Town-hall, on Thursday 
night. 

A requisition, bearing the names of Mr, Cotton, the Governor of the 
Bank of England, and of the leading firms of the Metropolis, is about 
to be presented to the Lord Mayor, for a public meeting to promote the 
establishment of Baths and Wash-houses for the Poor. An outline of 
this much-needed plan of ‘* Washiag for the Million” will be fouud in 
the Spectator of ihe 7th instant. 





Bank or Encoanp.—An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Vic- 
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Srock Excuange, Frinay AFTERNOOR. 
The business of the English Funds bas not been of any importance; but 
prices have improved about 3 per cent, the closing quotations of Consuls today 
being 993 100 for Money and 1004 for Account. Bank Stock continues to 
improve, and notwithstanding the great recent advance, has during the week 
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Stock bas also advanced, and the market for it evinced great firmness; but the 
quotations have gone back about 4 per cent—closing today, however, nearly 
4 per cent in advance upon our last. Mexican bas not fluctuated materially. 
Columbian Bonds were in good demand yesterday, at prices from 4 to 4 per 
cent in advance, in consequence of an influential purchase; but have rather 
fallen back today. There is no material change in Dutch, or the other North- 
ern European Bonds: these Stocks, however, are gradually improving, in con- 
sequence of the favourable appearance of the English Funds. 

The business in Railway Shares bas been unusually extensive. Several new 
undertakings, both French and English, have made their appearance, and have 
generally been received with favour; the Shares in most cases realizing 
smail premiums immediately upon being issued. The principal change in 
the more important lines has been a decline of between 2/. and 32. in the Great 
Western, and a rise of about 5/. in Birmingham, 

Sarurpay, TWELVE o’cLock. 

The English Funds are firmer this morning, Consols having been at 1003, 
at which price a purchase of 50,000/. for Account occurred. This and another 
extensive purchase by the Government-broker are, however, the only bargains 
of importance. We have no quotations of either Bank or India Stock today. 
In the Foreign Market prices are nearly as yesterday, with but little business 
occurring. 

The Share Market is not so active or business so general as usual; most of 
the dealers and brokers being engaged in squaring their books preparatory to 
the settlement of the Account in the York Shares, which is fixed for Monday, 
and in which very extensive bargains are to be arranged. We have to notice 
the following bargains. Great Western, Half-shares, 865; Birmingham, 218 
19 2174; Sonth-western, Eighth-shares, 23 $; Croydon, 164 3: Manchester 
and Leeds, 129}; Ditto, Half-shares. 5142; Midland, 107; York and North 
Midland, Half-shares, 51; Ditto and Selby, Scrip, 35 43 53; York, (Direct,) 
4441; Paris and Orleans, 383; 
France, 3}. 


















3 per Cent Consols.co.e..e002 100 § Colombian ex Venezuela.... 14} % 
Ditto for Account ........6.6. 100 4 Danish 3 per Cents .cessees 90 
3 per Cent Reduced ......00.4 shint Dutch 2 per Cents.....0006 628 2 
3} per Ceut Ditto ..........08 shut Ditto 5 per Cents.....000... 1L00t ¥ 
New 3} per Cents... eveee Shut Mexican 5 per Cents ...66... 374 
Bank Stock ....... : : 207 9 Ditto Deferred. ..........6. 15} 16 
Exchequer Bills ..... 746 Portuguese New £ ‘ts. 18dl 474 BF 
India Stock...0....esee00+ 236 8 Russian 5 per Cents...ex d. 113 20 
in 5 per Cents... 8) 91 Spanish (Active) 5 per Ceuts 233 4 
o 5 per Cents,. 1045 Ditto 3 per Cents 1342...... 35 & 
Chilian 6 per Cents.....0606. 1035 Venezuela Active ..eee.,00- 42 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Saturpay Mornino.—Arriveo—In the Downs, 26th September, Frankland, Christie» 
from Batavia. Off Penzance, 25th. Thetis, Roche, from Caleatta. At Bristol, 25th: 
Mary Imrie. Boyd, from ditfo. At Liver; ool, 26:h, John Wood, Rose, from ditto. Off 
Kinsale, 20th, Ceur de Lion, Keudall, from ditto. At St Helena, previous to 7th Aug., 
Brahmin, M'Arthur, from China; Courier, Burke ; Prince of Waterloo, Elder ; War- 
lock, Beli ; and Pearl, Burrows, from Calcutta ; and Corea, Kerr, from Bombay. 

Samnep—From Gravesend, 25th Sept. Lady Fl ra, Jewell, for Madras; and 26th, 
Windsor, Farvell, for Caleutta. From Liverpool, 20th, Mary Sommerville. Johnson, 
for Calcutta; 2ist, Gardner, Cole, fur Ditto; and Murray, Hughes, for Bombay ; 
22d, Lucina, Scollay ; and Imaum of Muscat, Riches, for Ditto ; and 24th, James Tur- 
cau, Turcan, for Ditto. 









BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 26th June, at Bhooj, iu the Bombay Presidency, the Wife of Major Sxerrina- 
ton Poo.k, of a daughter. 

On the 19th September, at Swynnerton Park, Stone, Staffordshire, the Hon. Mrs, 
Ricwarn Cavenpisn, of a daughter. 

On the 20th at Sligo, Ireland, the Wife of Captain Waipron B, Kenry, her Majesty’s 
Twenty-second Regiment, of a son. 

On the 21st, in Berkeley Square, the Lady of Syonsey Surrxe, Esq., of a son. 

On the 21st, in Woburn Place, the Lady of Witi1am Atuerton, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, of a dsughter. 

On the 22d, at the Rectory, Fledborough, Notts, the Lady of the Rev. Aveustus 
Firz¢*rai.o..of a son. 

On the 24th, in Grosvenor Square, the Hon. Mrs. Caartrs Sraney, of a daughter. 

On the 25th, in Connaught Square, the Wife of Commander J. G. Dick, R.N., of a 
daughter. 

On the 26th, in St. James’s Place, the Wile of Witttam Cripps. Esq., M.P., of a son. 
On the 2,th, in York Street, Covent Garden, Mrs. Henry G. Boun, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 20th June, at the Cathedral, Caicutta, Captain R. N. Macrieay, Second 
Grenadiers, A.D.C. to the Right Hon. the Governor-General, to Froxa Anne, eldest 
Caughter of Major-General W. R. Gitpert. ’ 

On the Ist Angust, at St. Andrew's, Jamaica, Davip Turnsutt, Esq., Her Majesty's 
Judge of the Court of Mixed Commission, to Atice, daughter of the late Jonn Musson, 
Esq., of Paynter Vale, Bermuda, 

On the 2)st September, at West Hoathley, Sussex, Davi» Jenninas, eldest son of the 
late David Jennings, Esq., of Fenchurch Street, London, aud of Hawkhurst, Kent, to 
Mania, third daughter of Joan Turner, Esq., of Gravetye Manor, West Hoathley, 
Sussex, 

Ou the 24th, at Filton, Gloucestershire, the Rev. Lord Wini1am Somerset, Canon of 
Bristol, to Frances, widow of the late CozneLrvs O'Ca.iaauan, Esq., of Ballyna- 
hinch, County Clare. 

On the 24th, at the Chapel of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, the Rev, Enarenn “Wyatt 
Eneeny, Rector of North Cray, Kent, second son of E. W. Edgell, Esq.. of Milton 
Place, Surrey, to the lou. Hennrerra Orway Cave, vouugest daughter of the Baroness 
Braye and the late Henry Otway, Esq., of Stanford Hall, Leicestershire. 

On the 24th, at the Parish Church, St. Marylebone, Henry Turne.y, Esq., M.P., to 
the Hon. Vrancres Byno, second daughter of General Lord Strafford, G.C.B., and 
niece to G. Byng, Esq., M.P. for Middlesex. 

On the 24th, Captain W. B. Sucxiine, R.N., of Highwood Ledge, Romsey, Hants, to 
Exizasetn, eldest daughter of the late Joun Barry, Esq., of Muutague Street, Russell 
Square, 

‘On the 26th, at the Roman Catholic Chapel, St. George's Fields, and subsequently at 
St. James’s Charch, St. James's, GrorGe Forses, E-q, of her Majesty’s Third Light 
Dragoons, son of Colonel Forbes, to Ex1za Joanna, eldest daughter of Ricnarp Ketny, 
Esq., of 6, Cleveland Row, St. James's, and of New Ross, county Wexford, Ireland. 

On the 26th, at Steeple Ashton, Byam Evwarp, son of Barywin Duppa Duppa, Esq., 
of Holliubourne House, Kent, to Mary Anne Catuentne, cldest daughter of Water 
Lona, Esq., of Rood Ashton, M.P. fur the county of Wilts. 

DEATHS. 

On the Ist July, at Hyderabad, Sciuce, Capt Lewts Hatnrpay, Eighty-sixth Regiment. 

On the 10ih September, at Aspley House, in Bedfordshire, Cuancorre, relict of the 
Rev. Enwarn Oaienar Smita, Rector of Holcutt ; in her 93d year, 

On the i7th, at Shandwick Place, Edinburgh, Maroarer, daughter of the late Sir 
Wi.tiam Honyman, Bart., of Armadale and Graemsay. 

On the Isth, at Dublin, Mr. J. S. Batts, late of the Theatres Royal Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden ; in his 46th year. 

On the i9th, at Dover, Major Cuaates Bariire Grispane, late of her Majesty’s 
Thirty-fourth Regiment, eldest son of the late Admiral Sir Charles Brisbane, K.C.B., 
Governucr of St. Vincent. 

On the 19th, at Vevey, Canton de Vaud, Switzerland, Naruan Dunn, Esq., the pro- 
prietor of the Chinese Collection, aud late of Philadelphia. 

On the 20th, in Park Lane, Lucy EtizaAneta Countess Dowager of Braprorp; in her 
78th year. 

On the 2\st, at Richmond Hill, Captain Matrnew Sara, R.N. ; in his 76th year, 

On the 22d, at Leyton, Essex, Mrs. MacpaLen Davsvz ; in her 91st year. 

On the v3d, Lady Ecves, Wife of J. W. Fane, E-q., of Shirborn Lodge, Oxford- 
shire, and daughter of the Earl of Macclestield. 

On the 26th, at Lyndhurst Place, Peckham, Mrs. Gave; iu her 93d year. 

Lately, Lady Huntex ; in her 79th year. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


REAL INDEPENDENCE FOR IRELAND. 
Two kinds of movement are going on in Ireland, both professing 
to have for aim the advancement of the people. One is the super. 
ficial, fevered agitation for Repeal of the Union as the panacea; 
and of that enterprise Mr. O’Connexx is the chief. Its votarieg 
do not demonstrate how their project is to operate in bettering 
the condition, physical and moral, of Irishmen—the individual 
Irishmen who compose the people: they do not prove that the 
Union, which they seek to remove, is the cause of the worst evils 
in Ireland—nay, they admit that the country has improved since 
the Union; they do not explain how they are to carry their mea- 
sure, in spite of the opposition which it must encounter from a 
powerful section of their own countrymen, and from all parties in 
England—the Whig organ, the Morning Chronicle, has this week 
declared even against Federalism; they do not explain how they 
could reconcile those jarring interests within Ireland, by leaving 
them to fight alone, instead of interposing the weight of English 
authority; they do not explain the really cardinal point, what the 
Irish people themselves are to do. Mere Repeal can do nothing; 
it can only be preliminary to ulterior measures; and what share 
are the Irish people to take in those ulterior measures? The 
Repeal is nothing but an impatient sense that the present 
state of things is bad, and a desire to jump out of it, without 
regard to the working of society, of political influences, of circum- 
stances, of intimate causes. Instead of helping the Irish people 
to start from the stage of advancement they have attained, to profit 
by every existing resource, to work out their own salvation by and 








through themselves as all great nations have done, they treat 
them as if every thing must and could be done fur them, bya 
Parliament somewhere, in Palace Yard or College Green. 

The other movement is of a different kind,—not noisy, less ap- 
parent on the surface, slower, content with comparatively small but 
certain present progress: it is a healthy movement to improve the 
condition of the Irish by improving the very people—-by awaken- 
ing their minds, teaching them good practical methods, and calling 
forth, not a blind and disciplined faith in what some great man will 
do for them, but a plain, manly self-reliance in what they can do 
for themselves, at once, by simply willing to learn and act. The 
instruction of youths at the model-schools of agriculture has sown 
the seed of a totally new state of mind among the agricultural 
population—a state of perception and knowledge incompatible with 
the gross abuses of the Irish cottier’s degraded state, and bidding 
fair to outdo English and even Scotch improvement. An agency 
is here set to work which is too potent to be subject to any cir- 








cumstance so comparatively trivial as the Repeal of the Union; 
which might hinder, but could not prevent the new influence ; just 
as a storm of wind can disturb and retard, but cannot prevent the 
rise of the imperceptible but mighty tide. Be the Union repealed 
or not, that altered state of the agricultural intelligence must even- 
tually tend to raise the condition of Ireland. It is done—the seed 
is in the ground, and the fruit must come up. Another part of this 
movement is that in which Mr. Narer of Loughcrew is conspi- 
cuous. Nobly disregarding the selfish dogmas of competition, he, 
an employer, does not seek for the ‘* cheapest ” work, but goes to 
the labourers, avows that their condition is bad, tells them that 
they ought to have better houses aud higher wages, and shows them 
how they can obtain both by adopting those English methods which 
command higher wages and better lodging in England: he shows 
them how much wiser it is, instead of beating the Englishmen that 
come among them with the shillelagh, to meet them with the more 
peaceful but powerful weapons of energy and skill, learning the 
Englishmen’s arts, and thus attaining an equality with them in 
the market. But, what is the most remarkable and cheering fact, 
Mr. Naver is not alone in his mission—his workpeople have 
caught his idea; they are his coadjutors in the improvement of 
their own class. Last weck, he was their guest; and the good 
taste of their entertainment, the good-fellowship between the coun- 
try gentleman and his workpeople, the sound judgment of some 
remarks that emanated from the hosts, attest a very striking elevae 
tion of condition and view. The pupils have made too much pro- 
gress to be in danger of going back, or even of standing still. Be 
the Union repealed or not, there is a band of men at Loughcrew 
who understand what is the position of the tenant or labourer, 
what are the influences which determine it, and what are the steps 
to better it. Knowing as much, they cannot but use their know- 
ledge. Be the Union repealed or not, they must be ‘ Anglicized.” 
There is that at work which is greater than Repeal. 

In fact, however, it is an agency which derives strength from the 
circumstance of the Union, instead of needing to wait for Repeal 
before it begins. Revolutions have done little for the social or 
political improvement of Europe compared to the slow-working of 
that industry which has brought aggregate wealth and political 
importance to the working-classes of Western Europe ; and which 
political convulsions always interrupt and retard, at least for a time. 
Introduce the same spirit of independent industry into Ireland, 
and its working-class must grasp a proportionate share of power. 
The curse of Ireland has been, that it has not recognized or used 
that agency which has worked such vast results in Great Britain. 
The Irish workman has been ever ready to rely upon something 
else rather than on himself—on combinations, nowhere so preva- 
lent and fierce as in Ireland—on patronage—on the coming back of 
absentees—on agitation. We too have had our combinations and 
agitations, and have suffered from them; but what is acute or 
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temporary disease with us is the chronic or constant malady of 
Ireland. The Repealer impatiently clamours to be left alone: Ire- 
Jand, he says, cannot cope with England ; and, like one who dreads 
competition of weakness with strength, comparison of failure with 
success, he wishes to retire. Repeal, in fact, is a delirious paroxysm 
of Ireland's old disease. Mr. Naren says that Ireland can cope 
with England; that her people can adopt the methods of the 
English, and_become the same people ; and we see that those of 
the working Irish with whom he has conversed echo his assertion 
and give substantial proof in their acts. His plan would render 
Ireland a mere extension of England. 

Which is the better, the safer, the readier, the easier plan, for mak- 





ing Ireland great ?—that which withdraws from the codperation and 
help of England; which would convert Treland into the suspected 
neighbour of a powerful and unyielding race ; and which, after all, 
must postpone its operation until after the impracticable or at 
least doubtful Repeal of the Union? or that which makes imme- 
diate use of all existing resources, Irish and English; which uses | 
and appropriates for Ireland the help, the skill, and the wealth of | 
England ; which consolidates the weaker with the stronger country ; 
which makes Ireland not merely equal to England—which sepa- 
rate it never could be—but makes it England itself, part and parcel 
of one of the greatest countries in the world; and which can begin 
at once, nay, is at work already ? Which is the wiser plan, that 
which goes forward with the progress of events, or that which must 
revert to what existed at the beginning of the century; that which 
uses existing circumstances, or that which must reverse them all ; 
that which makes a profit of all resources, or that which repudiates 
a vast proportion; that which must provoke unconquerable oppo- 
sition, or that which can provoke no opposition whatever ? 

It is not matter for the choice of leading Repealers; they are 
« wedded to their idol” —committed to their blunder, and are toa 
great extent the victims of circumstances: but those who desire to 
help their country in weathering, with as little detriment as pos- 
sible, the transient storm of Repeal, will be encouraged and 
guided in their duty by keeping the true course in view—by 
seeing in what lies the real progress of Ireland, what is the steady 
tideway that counteracts the gust of Repeal. ‘The best antagonism 
to Repeal, and to all such agitations, is that which helps to assimi- 
late the two islands, and to extend to Ireland all the advantages 
which she can derive trom England. Ireland would never desire 
to repeal that thorough union and amalgamation. ‘Though legisla- 
tion might facilitate, Government cannot decree such a union ; 
it must be patiently and noiselessly worked out. in detail by intelli- 
gent and truly patriotic Irishmen like Mr. Narer of Loughcrew, 
and by intelligent working-men like those who spoke at the dinner. 





LETTERS OF MARQUE. 

“ In contradiction to the principles now recognized in Continental 
wars,” says Martens, “the right to seize and detain merchant- 
ships and their cargoes belonging to the enemy’s subjects, to con- 
demn them as good prize, and adjudge them to the ships of war or 
privateers which captured them, is still rigorously enforced in mari- 
time wars, in which it is not so easy to impose contributions on 
private individuals. So tenacious of this right are most states, that 
they do not permit the captors, except in a few very particular 
eases, to hold their prizes to ransom.” 

The parties entitled to make prize of the ships and goods of the 
enemy’s subjects are ships of war and privateers. Privateers are 
ships fitted out by private individuals as auxiliaries to the arma- 
ment of the state. The individuals or companies equipping pri- 
vateers must take out letters of marque, and give security that hey 
will not exceed their instructions. After these preliminaries, the 
enemy is held bound to recognize them as legitimate fighters, and 
their prizes become their property. Private individuals, uuprovided 
with letters of marque, committing hostilities at sea, may be 
punished as pirates either by the enemy or their own sovereign, and 
acquire no right of property in their prizes.* 

The letter of marque is a relic of the rude ages of Europe, in 
which the imperfect organization of governments and the vague 
notions which prevailed respecting the functions of government 
weakened public authority, and frequently imposed upon private 
individuals the necessity of taking at their own hands that redress 
Which in our times they are only entitled to receive through the 
instrumentality of the public authorities. In the middle ages, re- 
prisals by private individuals on the subjects or territory of a foreign 
State were of frequent occurrence. ‘This practice being found to 
endanger the stability of peace, the right of making reprisals came 





to be restricted during the fourteenth century to individuals who 
had obtained letters of marque or of reprisals from their sovereign, 
authorizing them to redress their wrongs by the lex talivnis. These | 
letters might be and were frequently granted against the subjects | 
of a peaceful or even an allied state: gradually the power of 
issuing them came to be restricted by treaties to times of war.f 
The encouragement held out to privateers is comparatively a 
modern innovation. The oid letter of marque was adopted as a 
Convenient form of licence for those new and questionable allies of 
2 legitimate government. During the eighteenth century, letters of 
marque continued to be not unfrequently taken out by wealthy mer- 
chants or companies for their trading-vessels, to authorize them to 
retaliate when an opportunity offered, for ships of their own cap- 
tured by the enemy, by snapping up some of his stray merchantmen. 
There was perhaps little to object to in this practice ; it kept alive 
daring and hardy spirit in our seamen. But it is better to pre- 
* MarrTEns, Droit des Gens, liv. viii. c. 4, § 289. 
ft Marrens, liv. viii. c. 2, § 260. 








vent theft than retaliate; and the growth of the practice of sailing 
under convoy has latterly superseded the use of letters of marque 
on this footing. In proportion as those in whom the employment 
of letters of marque, if an offence at all, was a venial offence, have 
relinquished the use of them, the sordid privateers have come to fill 
their place. They have not the apology of seeking an irregular 
redress; for their only connexion with the sea is that of hired 
plunderers. The capture of the enemy’s merchantmen is not an 
episodical adventure in their voyages—it is the sole purpose for 
which they goto sea—it is their trade. Government, for a portion 
of their spoil, sell them a licence to plunder. 

In considering the question of privateering, therefore, the utility 
of licensing a restricted riglit of retaliation to private individuals 
may be entirely left out of the question. In a war, the only parties 
likely to be engaged in capturing and plundering the merchantmen 
of the enemy are government-ships and privateers by profession. 
Both are hired servants of the state, with this difference—that the 
government-ship is expected to attack, take, or destroy the fight- 
ing-vessels of the enemy, as well as the merchant-vessels of the 
enemy’s subjects; the privateer is only expected to attack, take, or 
destroy the latter class of vessels. ‘The man-of-war’s men have 
regular pay, an allowance for every fig:.ting-ship they capture from 
the enemy, (proportioned to the m ~ Ser and calibre of its guns,) 
and the proceeds of the merchant- vessels they take, after deducting 
a percentage for the government. Tuivateers have no pay; they do 
not engage fighting-ships ; their booty (deducting, as in the case of 
the men-of-war, a percentage for government) is their only recom- 
pense, which is shared among the mariners and speculating capi- 
talists as they may have agreed among themselves. The parties 
engaged in privateering are more inevitably a demoralized class 
than the men-of-war’s men; but the encouragement held out to 
the latter to prey upon the merchantmen of the enemy has a ne- 
cessary tendency to lower them in this respect to the level of mere 
privateer’s men. 

The cause of demoralization in both cases is the encouragement 
of plundering practices by governments. In land-wars, the plunder 
or destruction of private property has become the exceptional case. 
It is tolerated only,* first, when private property cannot be spared 
without embarrassing military operations; second, when property 
required to carry on the war can only be kept from the enemy by 
destroying it; third, when property cannot be left to the chance of 
falling into the enemy's hands without reinforcing him; fourth, 
when it is necessary to waste a country in order to force the 
enemy out of it or retard his pursuit; fifth, in retaliation. In all 
other cases the rights of private property are respected: regulated 
contributions in goods or money, exacted under the penalty of 
military execution, are substituted for irregular and unbounded 
pillage. The conquering force steps for the time into the position 
of the native government: it is despotic, but with all its despotism 
it never interferes with private rights except to promote a political 
end, and even then it proceeds according to fixed and known rules. 
The consequence of this arrangement is, that, in the first place, 
the army escapes the demoralization engendered by plundering 
habits; and in the second, the war is less embittered—assumes 
more the character of a regulated political struggle than a disrup- 
tion of all the bonds of society and resolution into anarchy. 

Why is not the same law of war adopted at sea as on shore? 
Nothing is gained by the universal confiscation of private property 
found at sea: if any two nations at the end of a long war balance 
the accounts of what each has lost to privateers, they will be found 
nearly equal. The government percentage on prizes taken is a 
poor return for the national impoverishment by prizes lost. The 
war is embittered and prolonged by privateering : so long as private 
property is respected, the private citizen supports his government 
when at war from national pride, or a belief that the war is a just 
one. The plundered and broken merchant and mariner become 
privateers for want of better employment, or sense of private wrong, 
and go to swell the numbers cf the trading war-faction. The 
licence to plunder converts the regular navy, and still more the 
privateers, into buccaneering squadrons. 

All nations have an equal interest in putting an end to the in- 
discriminate confiscation of private property found at sea. Not 
only would the morale of their navies be better preserved, wars 
rendered less productive of personal hatreds, and less noxious to 
the private citizen; the relinquishment of the practice of plunder- 
ing all merchant-vessels would put an end to some controversies 
which have more than once caused or prolonged a war. For ex- 
ample, the question whether “free flag makes free goods” could 
never arise after the plunder of private merchantmen had been 
discontinued. 

The idea of abrogating the system of maritime plunder during 
war is not new to governments. In 1675, the discontinuance of 
letters of marque in the event of a war between Sweden and 
Holland was an article in a treaty concluded between those two 
Powers. In the war of 1767, Russia abstained from issuing letters 
of marque, though it had recourse to them in 1770. In 1788, 
Prussia and the United States of North America pledged themselves 
not to interrupt commerce by their men-of-war, and not to issue 
letters of marque against each other's subjects on any occasion of 
their going to war; though the article was silently withdrawn on re- 
newing the treaty in 1799.* These and all similar attempts to sup- 
press privateering failed, because two or three states could not with- 
out disadvantage to themselves abandon a practice in which all the 
rest of the world persisted. But their experiments may be turned to 

* MARTENS, liv. viii. c. 4, § 279. 
* MarTEns, vol. ii. pp. 199 and 216—the notes. (Elition of Paris, 1851.) 
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account: Holland, Sweden, Russia, Prussia, France, and the United 
States, have all in turn proclaimed the expediency of placing pri- 
vate property at sea in the time of war on the same secure footing 
as private property on shore. It is to be hoped that peace is not 
to be interrupted; but there are feverish symptoms abroad, which 
admit of the opening of negotiations tending to regulate and hu- 
manize war, without awaking suspicion. Could not the British 
Cabinet avail itself of thisopportunity? If it succeed, henceforth 
the sea—the highway free to all nations—will be a neutral territory, 
on which the private citizen is secure from hostile attacks while en- 
gaged in the pursuit of peaceful industry, Should it fail, then, in 
the event of a war, will Britain be warranted to use her unques- 
tionable naval ascendancy to crush for ever the hateful practice of 
private spoliation. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR WAR. 
Mussucmans are more barefaced than Europeans in disclosing the 
secret works of diplomacy, and use direct terms which are rather 
startling until you find the corresponding usages in European eti- 
quette. The Presse of Paris furnishes us with an example— 
' When the Consul of Naples, returning to Tangier, landed to announce to 
the Kaid the arrival of the French Envoy, three cannon loaded with ball were 
fired trom the heights which command the town, As it was evident the 
cannon were not directed against the French steam-boat, M. Martineau asked 
for an explanation from the Kaid Abou; who replied, ‘ It was Muly Lliman, 
the son of the Emperor, who commands the camp in the environs of the town, 
that the artillery of the fort of the Renegades saluted with a discharge of three 
cannon, when he was returning from making his rounds in the Oued-el-Joud ; 
and it is usual in time of war to fire ball.’ Not content with this explanation, 
the Kaii added, ‘ But if you think the Prince’s Envoy is offended, tell him I 
will have the artillerymen who fired beaten to death before his eyes.’ M. 
Martineau had much trouble to dissuade the honest Kaid from adopting this 
mode of reparation; so convinced was he that it was necessary to bastinado some 
person in order to obtain the good graces of France.” 

France did not think the immolation of the gunner necessary on 
that occasion; but she had before demanded the punishment even 
of a Kaid who signalized himself in war. Differing in the degree 
of infliction on individuals, indeed, national quarrels have of late 
turned much upon these personalities. All the anxiety of the 
French, in the Tahiti question, was that Prircuarp should be 
sacrificed ; nothing would content the British vindicators of “na- 
tional honour” but that M. Guizor should utterly ruin D’Av- 
BIGNY’s prospects in life. Perhaps this may be regarded as a great 
invention in international disputes: instead of going to war, ex- 
pensive and sanguinary, great nations may be content with the ruin 
of some private person—a Pritrcnarp or a D’AvpiGny, repre- 
senting in his single person the * killed and wounded” of a battle. 
Countries, as kings used to do, will have their whipping-boys, or 
rather whipping-men. The next step would be to make that 
function of sufferance permanent, and to retain in place an official 
victim for the vicarious expiation of all his country’s offences; 
which would surely be a place much contended for by the Roman 
virtue of patriots. Lord PaLMerston’s amor patrié would inspire 
him to claim that post of honour; and M. Tuters would be his 
counterpart in disinterested devotion to France. Their mutual 
incentives to quarrel would then, self-recoiling, become not only 
innocuous but gracefully unseltish. In a generation or two, this 
form might fade into a legal fiction; John Doe or Richard Roe 
might be the scapegoat; and offended national honour might be 
appeased by the imaginary castigation of the enemy in the person 
of that supposititious trespasser. Surely such an application of 
the representative system would be more sensible than going to 
battle, and might prepare the way for placing war on a level with 
law French in obsolete absurdity. : 

NOLI ME TANGIER! 
To oblige French sensitiveness, the English Government has been 
making itself ridiculous, by tremendous inquisitorial proceedings 
about the letters on Tangier from “ British officers.” The “ au- 
thoritics” on the Mediterranean station instituted inquiries; in 
consequence of which, the author of the first of the three letters 
discovered himself, and was “ severely reprimanded” by the Ad- 
miral in command at Gibraltar. This gentleman turns out to be 
the Chaplain of the Warspite. The lay-officers, we are told by the 
Times, “ resisted this most inquisitorial and un-English intrusion 
upon the exercise of their hitherto undoubted right of speech and 
opinion, and have refused to discover the authers of the remaining 
two letters.” The first of the three, it will be remembered, was 
the longest, the most minute in its criticism, and was conceived in 
a taunting, challenging tone, pot quite suitable to the cloth of the 
writer. It was itself amenable to criticism of a severe kind, and re- 
ceived it. But why all this self-lowering official fuss? Surely 
even military and naval officers have a right to send home private 
letters, and in such private letters have aright to observe upon men 
and things noticed in their travels ? The letters were not authenti- 
cated by the official signature of the writers—as ‘ Lemuel Gulliver, 
Captain”; but one of the very charges against them was that 
they were anonymous. They did not bring into contempt her Ma- 
jesty’s Navy or Army ; they disclosed no tactics of superior British 
officers. In fact, the ‘“ authorities” needed to know nothing 
about them: if it was necessary to notice the matter at all, Ad- 
miral Owen's “ general memorandum” more than sufficed, without 
Captain Wax.is’s going about to make personal disclaimers, and 
Without poking out the individual authors. The inquisition is use- 
less. What can be done with the offenders when found ? What is 
their offence, except against the French ?—of whose touchiness 
the “ authorities” officially can know nothing. If the offenders 
are found and “ reprimanded”’—censured for making observations 








on what they see to their friends at home—where does Admiral 
Owen draw the line between licensed and unlicensed subjects for 
comment? Perhaps he, or the Admiralty, will furnish British 
officers with a list, in double columns, showing allowed and for- 
bidden subjects; as thus— 
ALLOWED: ForBIppDEN: 
Objects of natural history ; The genus homo, in certain cases ; 
Civil natives (including rude ones); Official natives, especially military ; 
—— attractions (or repulsions, if Officers’ wives or daughters ; 
any); 
Private scandal ; Public criticism of all warlike 
matters ; 
Gunnery, cannon-balls, &c. ; 


Fruits, vegetables, &c. ; 
The Prince De Joinville, (including 


Costume, cookery, and personal 
manners ; his costume and manners) : 
And so on, in a copious schedule. hat is the least that can be 
done for the protection of “ British officers,” if the ‘ authorities” 
are to make themselves servants of a French censorship on English 
private letters. But the futility of the whole proceeding is ap- 
parent, if we look at the motive to all the fuss. What, in the 
name of decent manly sense, makes the French so peculiarly sore ? 
Have there never been French criticisms on English warfare ?—cun- 
ning discoveries how Napoxeon really beat the Duke of Wex- 
LINGTON in generalship at Waterloo; and how he was only van- 
quished by the stolid boobyish obstinacy of the English soldiery ? 
Whole libraries of disparaging criticism might have been published 
by “Gallic officers” on the tactics and evolutions of Waterloo, 
without raising more than a smile here. The Prince De Joinvitig 
obtains a victory at Tangier; three letters of unfavourable cri- 
ticism appear in the Zémes, and France is all aflame with mortifi- 
cation and rage. ‘That is foolish enough; but imagine British 
authorities setting to work solemnly to gratify that childish passion! 
BREACH OF THE QUEEN’S PEACE AT BLAIR. 

Tue Sabbath and its observances in Scotland have occasioned some 
surprise to Queen Victoria, some admiration, some amusement, and 
some disgust. On the first Sunday, the rain fell in torrents, while 
the decent Highlanders of Blair Atholl repaired quietly to the meek 
little parish-church, with the sole object and expectation of worship, 
There too arrived Vicrorra, with the same purpose—bent on 
joining her Scotch subjects in worshiping the ‘Father of all” 
after the manner of their country. The Queen’s presence was re- 
cognized, but most emphatically so in the decorous firmuess to re- 


| strain the wandering eye, and to maintain, with a simple dignified 


self-respect, respect fur the sacred occupation of the Queen, re- 
spect for the sacred edifice. One spirit reigned over ail, conse- 
crated to the day and the place. 

Not the pit at the Operahouse is more densely crowded, more 
hot, more staring, more vulgarly irreverent, than the audience that 
burst into the little church last Sunday; gathering from the nearer 
towns, usurping the seats of the village congregation,—climbing, 
pushing, leaning over, and dodging heads to see the sight—the 
Queen at her devotions! The “ house of prayer,” if not made a 
“ den of thieves” for the nonce, was polluted by the sacrilege of 
idle curiosity. The exhibition over, the sight-seers rushed from 
the holy fane and from the retired glens back to their streets and 
evening compotations. Queen Vicrorta was first struck by the 
simple decorum of the Highland villagers and clansmen; now by 
the brutal coarseness of the Scotch townsfolk, that made a shows 
room of a place of worship—a show of their Queen. Even the 
Brighton hustlers were less indecent. 

Was it for this that she was prepared by Sir ANpREw AGNEW’s 
impudent letter, telling her how “ Sabbath-observing” a people 
are the Scotch, and warning her not to set a bad example? Let 
the Pharisee look at home. Did the strangers from England breed 
this unseemly riot, in a place less consecrated to them than to 
the Scotch? Sir Anprew’s countrymen make the day of rest 
gloomy ; deny themselves mest of the everyday enjoyments—except 
good eating and drinking: but put a show in their way, and, it 
seems, ho usage, no courtesy, no reverence for holy things, can pre- 
serve decency among them. Perhaps there may be even “ breaches” 
of the Sabbath which might teach the good taste here utterly 
wanting, and a deeper veneration of spirit. In spite of Sir 
Anprew’s lecture, the Queen is likely to dissent from the good 
taste of this “* Sabbath-observing,” and to doubt whether Puritani- 
cal Scotland exhibits such a great reverence for sacred things as it 
professes. Piety is not shown only by disusing railways on Sundays 
and omitting instrumental accompaniments to psilms. 





A FRIENDLY SUGGESTION FOR O'CONNELL. 

Mr. O'Connew has just discovered a world of virtues in “ the 
Saxon”; for he wants the English people to back him in impeach- 
ing Ministers, and he would fain have them forget past viru- 
lence. How vexing it is that all the records of it should not be 
destroyed! But what on earth is he to do with the statue of him- 
self “ defying the Saxon at Mullaghmast”? Will the ariist be 
persuaded to imitate simpletons of his craft, who, after making 4 
man, ponder what it shall “ be,” and as readily call it one thing as 
another,—Canute sitting by the sea or Marius in the ruins 0 
Carthage, Saturn digesting his babies or Edward the Third present- 
ing the first English Prince of Wales to Taffy ? Will the sculptor 
consent to name his defiant statue, “ O'Connell concéiéating the 
Saxon at Dublin”? Hardly. But something must be done. Let 
the statue be taken abroad, and imported here for future erection 
in Westminster Abbey: of course it will be intercepted at the 
Customhouse—and forgotten. 
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MR. LAING’S TRANSLATION OF THE CHRONICLE OF 
THE KINGS OF NORWAY. 
Tue reputation of Mr. Laine, the bulk of his publication, and its 
twofold character, (for besides the Chronicle of Syorro Sturte- 
son, it contrins the translator’s Dissertation on the ancient North- 
men, and«: the life and work of their historian,) induced us to 
put aside these three ample volumes during the pressure of the 
London season, in order to examine them at a time of greater 
leisure and when there were fewer demands upon our space. This 
precaution was in some measure needless; for, though possessing 


literary curiosity and antiquarian importance, the work is not of | 


a very attractive kind, and is of a bulk disproportioned to its 
popular value. 


The Chronicle of the Kings of Norway was originally composed | 


in Icelandic by SNorro Sturveson, an Icelander, who was born in 
1178, and died, or rather was taken off by his family, in 1241. 
His narrative begins with the fabulous times of Odin, and closes 
a few years before his own birth, 1171. Ina distributive sense it may 
be divided into two distinct parts,—the marvellous or mythological 
period, ending in the middle of the ninth century, when the reign 
of Hatrpan the Black commenced (about 841); the second em- 
bracing the next three hundred years, and wearing the air of a more 
probable if not a more authentic history. In a strict sense, how- 
ever, the probability of the greater part rests upon its internal 
evidence, rather than upon any proof. It was not till the eleventh 
century that any sagas or stories began to be committed to writing ; 
and even then, as Mr. Larne truly argues, the manuscripts must 
have been few. Tradition, thrown into the shape of family ballads, 
preserved by memory for oral purposes, and corrupted by the flattery 
or the hostility of the original bard or his successor in recital, is 
the foundation of Sturteson’s narrative, except for the last hun- 
dred years. For the latter part of this period, however, he is en- 
titled to the character of an original historian, since he incidentally 
mentions having received particulars of events from persons who 
were present, or derived their knowledge from the actors. 

For historical use such stories have slender value in matters of 
fact, even it the narrative of this history had any interest, which it 
has not to foreigners. Mr. Larne, indeed, labours with a theory 
that we are indebted to the Northmen for the living spirit of our con- 
stitution if not for its forms, and therefore that it is “important” 
for us to have this book. One answer to this view is, that Danes, 
not Norwegians, ascended the throne of England in the exhausted 
state of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy; as appears from the narrative 
of Srurteson himself. Should it be argued that Mr. Late 
alludes not to the narrative of the facts but to the deductions 
to be drawn from them respecting the institutions and customs 
of the people, we answer, that to draw such deductions is the 
business of the writer rather than of the reader; who has not 
time, and may not have ability or inclination for the task. Such 
we think peculiarly the case with the Chronicles of the Kings 
of Norway. The incidental mention of the germ of our institu- 
tions requires a prepared mind to apprehend their bearing. ‘There 
is so little resemblance in the “Things” of Norway to our Parlia- 
mentary constitution, or even to the House of Commons, with its 
delegates of burgesses and knights of the shire—whereas the bonders 
(or landholders) of Norway appear to have been present in a per- 
sonal or rather territorial right—that even a prepared mind may 
sometimes think the Saxon Witenagemot as good an origin of 
the Commons as the Northern “ Thing.” Or, looking to the 
States-General in France, and to the Cortes in Spain, (where the 
Northmen never settled,) he may consider that the feudal and mu- 
nicipal systems, together with national circumstances, had a good 
deal to do with the origin of our Parliament. 

. Apart from its value as a quarry of materials for the antiquarian 
or general historian, who sits down to a book of this kind as a 
lawyer to a deed or an artisan to his work, The Chronicles of the 
Kings of Norway must be estimated by its attractive power. 
This we do not think considerable to the bulk of readers. Part 
of it is fable, and fable in which we have not been taught to take 
an interest as in the classical mythology or the systems of demon- 
ology and the fairies; whilst the style of telling them is dry and 
curt, though Mr, Laine calls it rapid. The historical portion 


pertains to the times as much as to Snorro Srurveson, for 
he is deticient in Homeric fire or Homeric art. ‘There is little 
connexion, and no whole. The reader passes from an historical or 
a romantic incident toa bald narrative of trifling affiirs, or some 
tedious local or family particulars. 

These characteristics indicate that ‘“ Selections from the Heim- 
skringla,* or Chronicle of the Kings of Norway,” would have been 
the proper mode of presenting the work, whilst the political de- 
ductions might have been presented (as indeed they now are) ina 
preliminary dissertation. We can, however, readily perceive the 
cause of Mr. Larna’s misconception of the general literary character 
and importance of the Chronicle, as well as his over-estimate of 
its author; whom he places “‘on the same bench—however great 
the distance between—on the same bench with Shakespeare, Car- 
lyle, and Scott, [odd conjunction!] as a dramatic histcrian.” As- 
sociation is the basis of all our interest ; we only care for what we 
know, or what we can associate with our own knowledge. A na- 
tional poet owes much of his attraction to those national manners, 
feelings, and opinions, which he first reflected and subsequently 
strengthened. ‘These in turn more or less militate against his po- 
pwarity in other countries, where he must depend for his general re- 
ception upon the broad principles of human nature, excepting with 
| those who have studied the national circumstances that he cannot 
| help delineating. Even the taste for the greater classics is artificial, 
or at least taught. There are British scholars (without scholarship 
sufficient to be ‘ illustrious by their learning”) who know a good 
deal more of the localities of ancient Rome than of modern 
London, and whose classical geography is perhaps better than their 
English—they would rather bear an examination in one than the 
other. Something analogous, though in a less degree, takes place 
with every one of liberal education; and though this knowledge has 
not the distinctness and intensity of living knowledge—though the 
scholar who has never visited the localities described by the Greek 
or Roman poets will not have so vivid an idea of their re- 
presentations, and will miss the truth of many little natural 
touches—yet he has some knowledge ; and, what is more to our 
present purpose, he feels an interest in the subject. Even the 
names suggest ideas, sometimes general to educated men, some- 
times personal to himself. But few have such a frame of mind 
towards the Danes or Northmen: the mass, even of learned 
readers, care nothing about them, unless the subject has breadth 
enough in human nature or general manners to give it intrinsic 
interest. 

Mr. Laine is in a different position. He has resided long in 
Norway; he has visited Sweden and Denmark; he has studied the 
modes of life which Sturteson describes; he has examined and 
seen the working of the living institutions into which the ancient 
customs have grown. With many of the localities in which the 
scene of the ancient sagas are laid he is not only acquainted but 
familiar. Outlandish names, which the English reader cannot pro- 
nounce with certainty, call up to him visions of beauty or wildness ; 
the more domestic manners of the work have not changed so much 
as might have been expected in the lapse of nine hundred years; 
and he even thinks he can trace the descendants of many heroes in 
modern farmers, or at least he knows the parish where they are to 
be found. But this zest cannot be infused into the reader ; and 
Mr. Larne has fallen into the error, common enough in life if not 
in literature, of ascribing a general interest to things which owe 
their attraction to personal circumstances. Some might incline to 
shift part of the fault upon the translation; for the translator admits 
that his knowledge of Icelandic is scanty, and that he continually 
resorted fur help to an old Latin and some modern Northern 
versions. This may have produced defects to a critical Scan- 

eye; and we think the translation, especially in the 











divavian 
snatches of popular verses that StuRLEson so continually inter- 
mingles with his narrative, may have a Laingish air: but the de- 
ficiency we allude to is pervading, and such as no graces of elo- 
cution could remove. 

As far as raw material is concerned, the Hetmskringla is a 
necessary book to the general historian, or the Northern (in 
contradistinction to the Classical or Oriental) antiquarian. In 
general attraction, we suspect the Preliminary Dissertation of Mr. 
Laina is likely to equal the Chronicle of Sxorro SruR.eson. 





Ilowever, our notice would be incomplete without a few extracts 


| illustrative of the character of the latter. The following is a sketch 


1s often occupied with trifling events, and nomenclatures, or gene- | 
alogies put into prose,—a fact which the translator says gave much 


value to the sagas; for the Udal system being of the nature of an 
entail that could not be cut off, any connexion of the family had a 
tight of remainder in the estate : an important point, no doubt, 
toa Northman; but as the English reader has no such prospect, 
of slender interest to him. Even about the larger events there is 
often a sameness and a remoteness which deprive them of much 
attraction. At the same time, many of the incidents have an in- 
trinsic interest for the fortunes of the story, the simple strength of 
the characters, and the curious picture of ancient manners which 
they display. There is, too, in many parts of the narrative an old 





Simplicity almost Homeric in its character, but which perhaps ap- 


of Scandinavian geography, curious for the mixture of accurate fact 
in its picture of regions with which the Northern voyagers were 
practically acquainted, with ancient and middle fables in the 
countries beyond. 





SCANDINAVIAN GEOGRAPHY. 

It is said that the earth’s circle which the human race inhabits is torn across 
into inany bights, so that great seas run into the land from the out-ocean. 
Thus it is known that a great sea goes in at Niorvasund,* and up to the land 
of Jerusulem. From the same sea a long sea-bight stretches towards the 
Norih-east, and is called the Black Sea, and divides the three parts of the 
earth; of which the Eastern part is called Asia, and the Western is called by 
some Europa, by some Enea, Northward of the Black Sea lies Swithiod the 
Grext,f or the Cold. The Great Sweden is reckoned by some not less than 
the Saracens’ land $; others compare it to the Great Blueland.§ The North- 
ern part of Swithiod lies uninhabited, on account of frost and cold; as likewise 
the Southern parts of Blucland are waste from the burning of the sun. In 
Swithiod are many great domains, and many wonderful races of men, and 





Heimskringla, “ the world’s circle,” is the antiquarian title of the work. 
This, however, 1s only accidental; ** Heimskringla” being the first prominent 
word in the manuscript that catches the eye, and hence bas grown into use, Mr. 
LaING conjectures, from the facility in libraries of directing unlettered persons 
to bring a particular manuscript. 
he could read but little. 


He might recognize a staring word though 
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many kinds of languages. There are giants, and there are dwarfs, and there 
are also blue men. ‘There are wild beasts, and dreadfully large dragons. On 
the North side of the mountains which lie outside of all inhabited lands runs 
a river through Swithiod, which is properly called by the name of Tanais, but 
was formerly called Tanaquis!, or Vanaquisl, and which falis into the ocean at 
the Black Sea. The country of the people on the Vanaquisl was called Vana- 
land, or Vanaheim; and the river separates the three parts of the world, of 
which the Eastermost part is called Asia, and the Westermost Europe. 

The country East of the Tanaquisl in Asia was called Asaland, or Asaheim, 
and the chief city in that land was called Asgaard. || In that city was a chief 
called. Odin ; and it was a great place for sacrifice. 

SCANDINAVIAN VIEWS ON SCARCITY. 

There were a great many people who fled the country from Sweden, on ac- 
count of King Ivar; and when they heard that King Olaf had got good lands 
in Vermeland, so great a number came tlcre to him that the land could not 
support them. ‘Then there came dear times and famine, which they ascribed 
to their King: as the Swedes used always to reckon good or bad crops for or 
against their Kings. The Swedes took it amiss that Olaf was sparing in his 
sacrifices, and believed the dear times must proceed from this cause. The 
Swedes therefore gathered ,togethcr troops, made an expedition against King 

laf, surrounded his house, and burnt biny in it, giving him to Odin asa 
sacrifice for good crops. 

There is something of the grotesque-heroic in the following 
account of their 

TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. 

Earl Eric then laid himself alongside of Vagn’s ship, and there was a brave 
defence; but at last this ship too was cleared, and Vagn and thirty men were 
taken prisoners, and bound and brought to land. ‘Then came up Thorkel 
Leire, and said, “ Thou madest a solemn vow, Vagn, to kill me; but now it 
seems more likely that I will kill thee.” Vagn and his men sat all upon a log 
cf wood together. Thorkel had an axe in his hands, with which he cut at him 
who sat outmost on the log. Vagn and the other prisoners were bound so that 
@ rope was fastened on their feet, but they had their hands free. One of them 
said, “I will stick this fish-bone that I have in my band into the earth if it 
be so that I know anything after my head is cut off.” Tiis head was cut off, 
but the fish-bone fell from his hand. There sat also a very handsome man 
with long hair, who twisted Lis hair over his head, put out his neck, and said, 
“Don’t make my hair bloody.” A man took the hair in his hands and held it 
fast. Thorkel hewed with his axe; but the Viking twitched his head so strongly 
that he who was holding his hair fell forwards, and the axe cut off both his 
hands, and stuck fast in the earth. Then Earl Eric came up, and asked 
“ Who is that handsome man ?” 

He replies, “Iam called Sigurd, and sm Bue’s son. But are all the Joms- 
burg Vikings dead? ” 

Eric says, “ Thou art certainly Bue’s son. Wilt thou now take life and 

ace ?” 

“That depends,” says be, “ upon who it is that offers it.” 

« He offers who has the power to do it—Earl Eric.” 

“That will I,” says he, “from his hands.” And now the rope was loosened 
from him. 

Then said Thorkel Leire, “ Although thou should give all these men life and 
peace, Earl, Vagn Aakeson shall never come from this with life.” And he ran 
at him with uplifted axe; but the Viking Skarde swung himself in the rope, 
and let himself fall just before Thorkel’s feet, so that Thorkel fell over him, 
and Vagn caught the axe and gave Thorkel a death-wound. Then said the 
Earl, “ Vagn, wilt thou accept life? ” 

“That I will,” says he, “if you give it to all of us.” 

Loose them from the rope,” said the Earl; and it wasdone. Eightecn 
were killed, and twelve got their lives, 

Earl Hakon, and many with him, were sitting upon a piece of wood; and a 
bowstring twanged from Bue’s ship, and the arrow struck Gissur from Valders, 
who was sitting next the Earl, and was clothed splendidly. Thereupon the 
people weut on board, and found Haavard Hogvande standing on his knees at 
the ship’s railing, for his feet had been cut off, and be had a bow in his hand. 
When they came on board the ship, Haavard asked, “ Who fell by that shaft ?” 

They answered, “ A man called Gissur.” 

“Then my luck was less than I thought,” said he. 

“Great enough was the misfortune,” replied they ; “ but thou shalt not make 
it greater.” And they killed him on the spot. 

The dead were then ransacked, and the booty brought all together to be 
divided. 

GETTING RID OF SUITORS. 

Now Harald returned about harvest to Norway, and was at home all winter ; 
but was very silent and cast down. In summer he went once more to the Baltic 
with his ships, and steered to Sweden. He sent a message to Queen Sigrid that 
he wished to have a meeting with her; and she rode down to meet him. They 
talked together, and he soon brought out the proposal that she should marry him. 
She replied, that this was foolish talk for Lim, who was so well married already 
that he might think himself well off. Harald says, “ Aasta is a good and clever 
woman ; but she is not so well born as Iam.” Sigrid replies, ‘It may be that 
thou art of higher birth, but I think she is now pregnant with both your for- 
tunes.” ‘They exchanged but few words more before the Queen rode away. 
King Harald was always dull in apprehension, and prepared himself again to 
ride up the country to mect Queen Sigrid. Many of his people dissuaded him ; 
but nevertheless he set off with a great attendance, and came to the house in 
which the Queen dwelt. The same evening came another King, called Visa- 
vald, from Russia, likewise to pay his addresses to Queen Sigrid. Lodging was 
given to both the Kings, and to all their people, in a great old room of an out- 
building, and all the furniture was of the same character; but there was no 
want of drink in the evening, and that so strong that all were drunk, and the 
watch, both inside and outside, fell fast asleep. Then Queen Sigrid ordered 
an attack on them in the night, both with fire and sword. The house was 
burnt, witb all who were in it, and those who slipped out were put to the sword. 
Sigrid said that she would make these small Kings tired of coming to court her. 
She was afterwards called Sigrid the Haughty. 

The Preliminary Dissertation—in other words, Mr. Latne’s in- 
troductory matter—consists of a life of Sxorro Srureson, and 
five essays or disquisitions—1. of the Literature and Intellectual 
Condition of the Northmen; 2. of their Religion; 3. of their 
Social Condition; 4. on the State of the Useful Arts among the 
Northmen; 5. of the Discovery of Greenland and America by the 


* Niorvasund, the Straits of Gibraltar; socalled from the first Nortliman who sailed 
through them. 

+ Swithiod the Great, or the Cold, is the ancient Sarmatia; and is also called God- 
heim iu the mythological sagas, or the home of Odin and the other gods. Swithiod the 
Less is Swedeu proper, and is called Manuheim, or the home of the kings the descend- 
euts of these gods. 

¢ Serklaud means North Africa and Spain, and the countries of the Saracens in Asia. 

§ Blaland, the country of the Blacks in Africa, 

|| Asgaard is supposed by those who look for histvrical fact in mythological tales to 
be the present Assor; others, that it is Chasgar in the Caucasian ridge, called by Strabo 
Aspurgum—the Asbury or castle of Aas; which word Aas still remains in the Ncerthern 
languages, signifying ar Ige of high laud, 





Northmen. In each of these a good deal of Scandinavian know. 
ledge is displayed, animated by a strong rather than a lively anj. 
mal spirit, and exhibiting much of shrewd keenness applied to 
the physical character of countries and to the condition of life 
in those ancient times. But it is in an economical point of 
view that these Dissertations are chiefly valuable. As an editor 
Mr. Laine is impressed with the usual over-zeal of editors for 
their authors; as a commentator or expositor, we think him 
deficient in learning—in that scholastic training which forms 
the mind to habits of critical investigation, in opposition to 
the reading which merely informs it; and he has a bold, con. 
fident, dogmatic tone, but ill adapted to philosophical inquiry 
on a remote and obscure subject. ‘These defects are aggravated 
by his zeal for the ancient Northmen, which blinds him to some ob- 
vious conclusions. Ie claims for them a great superiority over the 
Anglo-Saxons, because they had a national literature however poor 
it might be; whereas the Anglo-Saxon writers were monks compos. 
ingin bad Latin, and possessing not an English but a Romish spirit, 
Part of this is true, and a truth deserving of more consideration 
than it has reccived ; but in their songs the Anglo-Saxons had a 
sort of sagas ; and though many of these are lost, yet that rather 
argues the superior merit of the literature which superseded them, 
especially as there was not the patrimonial motives of the Northmen 
for retaining themin memory. Mr. Laine argues for the superior 
civilization of the Northmen, or at least their progress in the use. 
ful arts, because they equipped vessels and made long voyages. But 
their nautical vocation arose, as he himself indicates, from natural 
circumstances. ‘The soil was comparatively barren, and cultivated 
with difficulty ; the country was intersccied by arms of the sea, 
which teemed with fish that furnished the food the land denied 
them. ‘They consequently became mariners of necessity ; the long 
leisure between seed-time and harvest in the fine months, together 
with the pressure of an increasing population, turaed them into 
pirates, sea-rovers, and adventurers. In all this there is nothing 
more surprising than the horsemanship of the Arabs or the Tartars, 
or the skill with which the Red Indian tracks his prey. As regards 
the advance in the arts, indicated by their vessels and their voyages, 
we suspect the Polynesians could nearly match them; that the 
war-canoes of some of those islands were as good examples of mere 
mechanical art as theirs; and their voyages, except the colonization 
of Iceland and Greenland, as difficult, fur the Northmen kept along 
the shore—the Polynesians in some of the groupes had to launch 
upon the ocean. ‘The Malay pirates, again, are good mariners in 
their way, without being remarkable for civilization. ‘These in- 
stances might be extended, but we have said enough to indicate our 
meaning. 

Occasionally, the same onesided or at least extreme view may be 
found in the better parts. Mr. Laine, though not at all an enthu- 
siast, is a thoroughgoing or earnest man, who pushes whatever he 
takes up as far as it will go. ‘There is, however, great shrewdness 
in many of his general arguments upon the state of Northern 
Europe in ancient times, and much originality, from his application 
of economical considerations to enforce his views. There is some- 
thing of both these qualities in the following argument to show 
that the Scandinavians were originally Asiatics, and why the emigra- 
tions turned Northward. 

WHY THE ASIATICS EMIGRATED TO SWEDEN. 

The fact itself admits of no doubt; for it rests not only on the concurrent 
traditions and religious belief of the people, but upon customs retained by them 
to a period far within the pale of written history, and which could only have 
arisen in the country from which they came, not in that to which they bad 
come. The use, forinstance, of horse-flest could never Lave been an original indi- 
genous Scandinavian custom, because the horse there is an animal too valuable 
and scarce ever to have been an article of food, as on the plains of Asia; but 
down to the end of the eleventh century the eating of horse-flesh at the reli- 
gious feasts, as commemorative of their original country, prevailed, and was 
the distinctive token of adhering to the religion of Odin: and those who ate 
horse-flesh were punished with death by Saint Olaf. A plurality of wives 
also, in which the most Christian of their Kings indulged even so late as the 
twelfth century, was not a custom which in a poor country like Scandinavia 
was likely to prevail, and appears more probably of Asiatic origin. But what 
could have induced a migrating population from the Tanais, (the Don,) on 
which traditionary history fixes their original seat, after reaching the Southern 
coasts of the Baltic, to have turned to the North and crossed the sea to esta- 
blish themselves on the bleak inhospitable rocks and in the severe climate of 
Scandinavia, instead of overspreading the finer countries on the South side of 
the Baltic? Te political causes, from preoccupation or opposition of tribes as 
warlike as themselves, cannot now be known from any historical data ; but from 
physical data we may conjecture that such adeviation from what we would cone 
sider the more natural run of the tide of a population seeking a living in new 
homes, may bave been preferable to any other course in their social condition. 
We make a wrong estimate of the comparative facilities of subsisting, in the 
early ages of mankind, in the Northern and Southern countries of Europe. I 
a tribe of Red-men from the forests of America bad been suddenly transported 
in the days of Tacitus to the forests of Europe beyond the Rhine, where would 
they, in what is called the hunter state—that is, depending for subsistence on 
the spontaneous productions of nature—have found in the greatest abundance 
the means and facilities of subsisting themselves ? Unquestionably on the 
Scandinavian peninsula, intersected by narrow inlets of the sea teeming with 
fish, by lakes and rivers rich in fish, and in a land covered with forests, 10 
which not only all the wild animals of Europe that are food fur man abound, 
but, from the numerous lakes, rivera, ponds, and precipices in this hunting- 
field, are to be yot at and caught with much greater facility than on the bound- 
less plains, on which, from the Rhine to the Elbe, and from the Elbe to the 
Vistula or to the steppes of Asia, there is scarcely a natural feature of country 
to hem in a herd of wild animals in their flight, and turn them into any pare 
ticular tract or direction to which the hunters could resort with advantage, a0 
at which they could depend on meeting their prey. At this day Norway is the 
only country in Europe in which men subsist in considerable comfort in what 
may be called the hunter state—that is, upon the natural products of the earth 
and waters, to which man in the rudest state must have equally bad access 10 
all ages—and derive their food, fuel, clothing, and lodging, trom the forest, the 
field, the fiords, and rivers, without other aid from agriculture or the arts 0 
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civilized life than is implied in keeping herds of rein-deer in a half tame State, 
or a few cows upon the natural herbage of the mountain-glens. We, in our 
state of society, do not consider that the superior fertility of the warmer climes 
and better soils of Southern countries adds nothing to the means of subsist- 
ence of those who do not live upon those products of the earth which are ob- 
tained by cultivation. A hermit at the present day could subsist himself, from 
the unaided bounty of nature, much better at the side of a fiord in Norway 
than on the banks of the Tiber, or of the Tagus, or of the Thames. Iceland, 
which we naturally think the last abede to which necessity could rive settlers, 
had in its abundance of fish, wild fowl, and pasturage for sheep and cows, 
although the country never produced corn, such advantages that it was the 
earliest of modern colonies, and was a favourite resort of emigrants in the ninth 
century. . : 

To which reasons Mr. Larne might have added, the highly pro- 
pable fact, that the difference between the climates of Northern 
and Middle Europe was then much less than it is now. If ancient 
writers are to be depended upon, we kuow that the winters, even 
so far South as France and Italy, were much severer in ancient 
times than at present; and the amelioration is generally attri- 
puted to the clearing of the forests, the draining of marshes, and 
the general cultivation of the soil. At the periods in question, 
Germany and Poland, covered with a vast forest, had probably no 
single advantage over Sweden, except in the greater length of days. 
The cold, measured by the thermometer, might be more intense in 
Scandinavia, but the dampness in Middle Europe might render it 
more disagreeable to the frame. Here, however, is another argu- 
ment for emigration to Sweden, coupled with a curious view of 
ancient military appointments, though pushed to an extreme. 

IMPORTANCE OF ARMS IN ANCIENT TIMES. 

Sweden had a still stronger attraction for the warlike tribes from the in- 
terior of Asia, who were pressing upon the population of Europe South of the 
Baltic, and which has been overlocked by the historians who treat of the mi- 
grations of mankind from or to the North in the rude ages. Sweden alone bad 
jron and copper for arms and utensils close to the surface of the earth, and, 
from the richness of the ores, to be obtained by the simplest processes of smelt- 
ing. This natural advantage must, in those ages, have msde Sweden a rallying- 
point for the Asiatic populations coming into Europe from the North of Asia, 
and from countries destitute of the useful metals in any abundant or easily- 
obtained supply. ‘To them Sweden was a Mexico or Peru, or rather an arsenal 
from which they must draw their weapons before they could proceed to Ger- 
many. ‘Tbis circumstance itself may account for the apparently absurd opinion 
of the swarms of Goths who invaded Europe having come from Scandinavia ; 
and for the apparently absurd tradition of Odin or the Asiatics invading and 
occupying Scandinavia in preference to the more genial countries and climes to 
the South of the Baltic; and for the historical fact of a considerable trade 
having existed from the most remote times between Novogorod and Sweden, 


and of which, in the very earliest ages, Wisby, in the Isle of Gotland, was | 


the entrepOt or meeting-place for the exchange of products. The great im- 
portance of this physical advantage of Scandinavia in the abundance of copper 
and iron, to an ancient warlike population, will be understood best if we take 
the trouble to calculate what quantity of iron or copper must have been ex- 
pended in those days as ammunition, in missile weapons, by an ordinary army 
in an ordinary battle. We cannot reckon less than one ounce weight of iron, 
on an average, to each arrow-bead; from twenty to twenty-four drop, or an 
ounce and a quarter to an ounce and a half, being considered by modern archers 
ihe proper weight of an arrow: and we cannot reckon that bowmen took the 
field with a smaller provision than four sheaves of arrows, or heads fur that 
number. <A sheaf of twenty-four arrows would not keep 2 bowman above ten 
or twelve minutes; and in an ordinary battle of three or four hours, allowing 
that arrows might be picked up and shot back in great numbers, we cannot 
suppose a smaller provision belonging to and transported with a body of bow- 
men than ninety-six rounds each; which, for a body of four thousand men only, 
would amount to above fourteen tons weight of iron in arrow-beads alone. 
For casting spears or javelins, of which in ancient armies, as in the Roman, more 
use was made than of the bow, we cannot reckon less than six ounces of iron 
to the spear-head, or less than two spears to each man: and this gives us 
nearly two tons weight more of iron for four thousand men as their provision 
in this kind of missile. Of hand-weapons, such as swords, battle-axes, halterds, 
spears, and of defensive armour, such as head-pieces and shields, which every 
man had, and coats of mail or armour, which some had, it is sufficient to ob- 
serve that all of it would be lost irou to the troops who were defeated, or driven 
from the field of battle leaving their killed and wounded belind; and all had to 
be replaced by a fresh supply of iron. We see in this great amount of iron or 
bronze arms, to be provided and transported with even a very small body of 
men in ancient times, why a single battle was almost always decisive, and 
every thing was staked upon the issue of a single day; and we see why 
defeat, as in the case of the battle of Hastings and many others, was almost 
always irrecoverable with the same troops: they had no ammunition on the 
losing side after a battle. We may judge from these views how important and 
valuable it must have been for an invading army of Goths, or whatever name 
they bore, coming from Asia to Europe, to have got possession of Sweden; so 
important, indeed, that it is reasonable to believe that if ever an Asiatic people 
invaded Europe North of the Carpathian mountains, the invaders would first 
of all proceed North along the Vistula and other rivers falling into the Baltic, 
and put themselves in communication, by conquest or commerce, with the 
country which supplied their ammunition; and would then issue armed 
from the North, and break into the Roman empire, and be considered as a 
People coming originally from some Northern hive. Scandinavia certainly 
never bad food fer more human beings than its present inbabitants, and could 
never have poured out the successive multitudes who, by all accounts, are said 
to have come in from the North upon the Roman provinces. 

Mr. Syorro Srurveson himself does not appear to have been 
what we calla “respectable man.” He had more than one esta- 
blishment ; he cheated his children out of property that was their 
due; he was proud, rapacious, overbearing ; and in short, locking 
at the manners of the age, there seems to have been some sort of 
reason for the Srurteson families taking the law into their own 
hands and making away with the family head. A disquisition on 
these points leads to an ingenious view of the utility of Crusades : 
perhaps we have now something analogous to the old state of 
Society, and require a drain. 

“ The judgment for posterity to come to probably is, that Snorro Sturleson, 
and even his relations who murdered him, were rather a type of the age in 
which they lived than individuals particularly prominent for wickedness in that 
age. The moral influences of Christianity had not yet taken root among the 
Northmen, while the rude virtues of their barbarous Pagan forefathers were 
extinct. The island of Iceland had never contained above sixty-three or sixty- 
four thousand inhabitants—the population of an ordinary town. The providing 
of food, fuel, and of winter provender for their cattle, and such employments, 











have necessarily at all times occupied a much greater proportion of the popu- 
lation than in more favoured climes. The enterprising, energetic, and restless 
spirits, found occupation abroad in the roving viking expeditions of the Nor- 
wegians, for the Icelanders themselves fitted out no viking expeditions; while 
the equally ambitious but more peaceful and cultivated appear to have ac- 
quired property and honour, as scalds, in no inconsiderable number. But the 
rise of the Hanseatic League, and the advance of the South and West of 
Europe in civilization, trade, and naval power, had extinguished the vikings on 
the sea. They were no longer, in public estimation, exercising an allowable or 
honourable profession; but were treated as common robbers, and punished. 
The diffusion of Christianity and of a lettered clergy over the Scandinavian 
peninsula, had in the same ge superseded the scalds, even as recorders of law 
or history. The scald, with his saga and his traditional verses, gave way at 
once before the clerk, with his paper, pen, andink. Both occupations—that 
of the viking and of the scald—fell as it were at once, and in one generation, 
in the end of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century; aud the wild, 
unquiet, ambitious spirits, in the small Icelandic population, which were formerly 
absorbed by them, were thrown back into their native island, and there, like tigers 
shut up together in a den, they preyed on or worried each other. In Scan- 
dinavia itself the same causes produced in that age the same effects. The 
Birkebeiners and the Baglers, who, from the middle of Magnus Erlingsson’s 
reign, raised their leaders alternately to the Norwegian crown, were in reality 
the vikings, driven from the seas to the forests; were the daring, the idle, the 
active of society, who could find no living or employment in the ordinary occu- 
pations of husbandry, which were preoccupied by the ordinary agricultural po- 
pulation, nor in the few branches of manufacture or commerce then exercised 
as means of subsistence; and whose former occupations of piracy at sea, or 
marauding expeditions on land under foreign vikings, was cut off by the pro- 
gress of Christian influences on conduct, of the power of law, and of the 
naval, military, and commercial arrangements in all other countries. The 
employments and means of living peaceably were not increased so rapidly ag 
the employment given by private warfare on sea and land had been put down ; 
and in all Europe there was an over-population, in proportion to the means of 
earning a peaceful livelihood, which produced the most dreadful disorders in 
society. This was probably the main cause of the unquiet, unsettled state of 
every country, from the eleventh century to the fifteenth. The Crusades even 
appear to have been fed not more by fanaticism than by this want of employ- 
ment at home in every country. Law and social order were beginning to pre- 
vail, and to put down private wars, and the claim of every petty baron to gar- 
rison his robber-nest and pillage the weak ; but this growing security had nos 
advanced so far that trade and manufacture could absorb and give a living to 
the men not wanted in agricultural and thrown out of military employment. 
It takes a long time, apparently, before those tastes and habits of a nation on 
which manufactures and commerce are founded can be raised. Society was in 
a transition state. The countries which took but little partin the Crusades,— 
such as Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and this little population of 
Iceland,—and which had no outlet for the unquiet spirits reared in private 
wars or piracy, present a deplorable state of society for many generations. A 
bad, unquiet, cut-thrcat spirit, was transmitted to succeeding generations, and 
kept those countries in a half-barbarous state toa much later period than the 
other countries which had got rid of a prior turbulent generation in the Cru- 
sades.” 

The remarks we have made upon Tike Heimskringla apply only 
to its popular character. ‘To the antiquarian, and the historical or 
critical student, its use is obvious ; nor can any private collection 
pretending to the character of a library be complete without it. 





THE MODERN SYRIANS. 


Tue author of this volume seems to have visited the East for the 
purpose of studying its languages; with what precise object does 
not appear. But whether a lingual taste, or the more tangible 
motives of literary, mercantile, or diplomatic ambition, prompted 
his enterprise, he possessed of necessity much advantage over the 
mere tourist. His preliminary studies made him acquainted with 
Oriental history and customs; so that all was not unknown to him 
on his arrival, or known only from the guide-bock. In order to 
carry out his purpose, he engaged a native master, and often boarded 
in the houses of the Christian natives. By this means he mingled 
familiarly with the people; not only seeing their daily life an? 
domestic economy, but becoming a part of it. What was more 
important, he heard and understood, deriving his impressions 
from the vividness of the original, instead of the dilutions and 
distortions of a dragoman’s interpretations. With Mussul- 
man life he was not, of course, so intimate; but his knowledge 
as a linguist, with the fact of his residence, made him acquainted 
with many Mahometans; who do not, at least at present, require 
such formal introductions as we in England. Our author had a 
further advantage in the time of his visit, which was soon after the 
bombardment of Acre, the defeat of the Egyptians, and their eva- 
cuation of the country—when English diplomatic agents were 
not only actively interfering in affairs, but some wise men of the 
East expected that they might have to transfer their allegiance to 
Queen Vicrorta. 

The author’s movements were not very extensive; but the 
mere shifting of his quarters, during some three years’ sojourn, gives 
variety enough to his peregrinations, especially as some of them 
were to places rather out of the common way. Briefly passing over 
his visit to Egypt, our traveller begins his Syrian experience at Bey- 
rout ; whence he paid a visit to Damascus ; and returning thence, 
took up his quarters for a time among the Druses. Again pro- 
ceeding to Damascus, he made another stay at that Paradise of the 
Mahometans, and subsequently made a coast-voyage to Scauderoon, 
the port of Aleppo ; then to Antioch and Aleppo, where his ac- 
count terminates. 

The Modern Syrians is an agreeable and lively little work; not 
so smart aud vivacious as Edthen, but more animated than the 
generality of books of travels; which partly arises from the writer's 
Oriental acquirements. The author of Edthen pointed out the ne; 
cessity toan Eastern of a competent skill in elocution, from the ne- 
cessity which may daily arise of his having to be his own advocate. 
This gives to every man a command of language, more or less; the 
Oriental genius infuses into it a character and style; whilst the ab- 
sence of authorship by profession prevents people from using mere 
words, except in forms of compliment; or else Eastern phrasemongery 
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has as yet the charm of novelty for the West. Hence, in many of the 
conversations or reports in this volume, there seems to us a reality 
which European writing and discourse often want. Every sentence 
appears to represent some image or actual idea in the speaker's 
mind; and language is only a medium of transmitting it, chosen 
with care, not for itself, but for the substance of which it is the 
vehicle. The original writing, the descriptions of scenery and 
matters not directly pertaining to Syrians or their works, has less 
of this quality—smarter, but not so racy. 

A’ good deal of information of various kinds will be found in the 
volume. There is a curious account of the habits, customs, and 
character of the Druses of Mount Lebanon, mingled with some 
graphic sketches of their war-feuds, at which our author was per- 
sonally present. Lis mode of living enables him to present many 
traits of individual character and pretty full descriptions of Syrian 
domestic life ; and he had the same opportunity as regards the 


Mahometans in reference to their out-of-doors living, and to the ma- , 


terial appearance of their houses—from the harem he was of course 
excluded. The information, however, is particular rather than 
general ; it rather qualities or adds something to what we know 
already, than opens up any fresh knowledge : and, looking at the 
time and opportunities of the author, the book may perhaps fall 
somewhat below reasonable expectation. It would also have been 
more satisfactory to have known something of the writer. A work 
of argument or imagination rests upon qualities irrespective of its 
author’s identity; a book of travels, which professes to give general 
sketches rather than particular delineations, may appear anony- 
mously ; but when facts and only facts are professed to be re- 
corded, the reader likes to have the guarantee ofa name. At the 
same time, this remark is general. There is little or nothing in 
The Modern Syrians improbable, or smacking of the traveller's 
tales. Some passages regarding the Druses seem the most re- 
markable. 

It was observed by Gotpsmitu, that if every traveller would di- 
rect his attention to the arts of the people he travelled among, 


useful inventions might often be transferred from one nation to | 


another. 
Syrians. 


An example of this kind meets us early in The Modern 


THE CHEAP DRUSE STOVE. 

All the houses of the village were built of smooth stones, each about a foot 
square, carefully plastered within, and whitewashed. On arrival at tue house 
of my host, | admired its perfect cleanliness: the upper end was covered with 
a gray hair-cloth carpet; in one corner was a baby’s cradle, curiously inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl. A chiselled and indented block of black stone or mar- 
ble, about cighteen inches square, occupied the floor; in one of the niches cut 
in the side of which was a fire, the top of the stone being cut smooth; several 
pots and pans were placed on it, each pot partially overhanging the fire. The 
front was available for roasting; and this was a very economical method of pro- 
viding fire, as but a trifling addition of fuel was necessary when the stone was 
once heated. [It would be useful to know the fuel for this stove. | 

A HOUSE AT DAMASCUS. 

In order to give me an opportunity of seeing his house, the Effendi politely 
sent a message to the ladies of his establishment, announcing the presence of a 
stranger; on which they withdrew to the upper chambers. ‘The Mulatto having 
duly informed us that all was in readiness, we rose, and passing through an- 
other dark passage, found ourselves in the court-yard of the harem. Then, and 
not till then, did I understand the warmth with which travellers had spoken of 
the beauty of the Damascene houses: we seemed to have passed from Purga- 
tory to Paradise. The pavement of the immense court-yard was of polished 
marble of various colours, beautifully inlaid. A fountain in the centre, thirty 
feet in Jength and half that breadth, into which brazen snakes’ heads poured 
a copious supply of water, was overhung by orange, citron, and pomegranate 
trees; and an immense vaulted recess (Leewan) at the further end was fitted 
up with a divan, which, having a Northern exposure, is never subject to the 
rays of the sun. Asin Egypt, the ground-floor was of stone, and painted in 
alternate layers of white, blue, and red: this, with the rich dark-green vegeta- 
tion of parterres divided by slabs of Carrara, produced the most brilliaut aud 
captivating effect on me. The space between the basin and the recess was 
elaborately inlaid, and the marbles of rarer quality than in any other part of 
the court-yard. 

The principal apartment, which opened off the lower part of the Leewan, 
was lofty, extensive, and of dazzling magnificence. Every part of the wall was 
of stone, cut into arabesque ornaments; the most curious object being a minia- 
ture recess of white marble, supported by tiny columns with gilt capitals, be- 
tween which the Saracenic honeycomb luxuriated in all its intricacy. The 
raised floor was covered with a rich Persian carpet, and the divan that ran 
round the room was in satin, embroidered with flowers. Large antique China 
bowls displayed themselves in various shelves; and altogether I felt that the 
often sought but rarely found splendour of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment 
was at length realized. 

THE IMITATIVE ARTS AT DAMASCUS. 

It is deeply to be regretted that Islamism forbids the arts imitative of the 
humen form and external nature. Who knows but that this city might have 
had its school of painting and sculpture which would have rivalled those of the 
Italian capitals 2 Modern art dawned in an age of gross ignorance, great 
manual dexterity, and much real picty, along with a taste for decorating 
churches and private edifices, in which the ornaments were not extraneous and 
moveable, but part and parcel of the building itself. Art soon fell from her 
high estate when the age of cabinet pictures arrived: and on seeing the inge- 
nuity which some of the Damascene houses display, one cannot help regret- 
ting that the stringent prejudices of Islamism, and the oppression of go- 
vernment for centuries back, which has rendercd the external decoration of 
houses foreign to the babits of the people, should have arrested progress in this 
vein of civilization. Of the drawing of figures and landscapes the people of 
this country have not the remotest idea, ‘The Eastern and the Western styles 
are now too old and distinct for marriage; and I have no desire to see the in- 
troduction of European notions, which would infallibly give birth to something 
bastard, monstrous, and degenerate. I was recommended to visit a house 
newly fitted up, and denominated handsome ; but was shocked to find that in 
several parts of the principal room the decorator had substituted for the rich 
native arabesque some frightful landscapes, which he had evidently copied from 
common blue stone-ware plates ; and, as a complement of the ridiculous, the 
proprietor had placed in an exquisitely chiselled and inlaid recess, a couple of 
paltry French coloured prints of L’Eté and L’Automne, worth five sous apiece. 

A DAMASCENE SOIREE. 


——— 
at the “sehra” or evening parties of my acquaintances. Eyoub Effendi, the 
proprietor of some of the large gardens in the vicinity of the town, was an 
exception to many of his Moslem townsmen, for he was neither ignorant nor 
fanatical. Being a man of substance, he is very much looked up to in hig 
quarter: he is charitable to the poor, and always opposed to the oppression of 
the Christians, many of whom he used to protect without a fee in former 
troublesome times; but his temper is occasionally hasty, and his younger 
brother, having once had a dispute with him, was nearly mortally wounded 
for some insolence. Partly from normal good nature, and partly from a desire 
to keep up his popularity, he tolerates rather than encourages the society of 
some of the most turbulent characters in the harat or quarter. * 5 * 

At the upper end of the divan, and in one of the corners, sits my friend 
Eyoob, smoking a galeoon or pipe of reed. He is about fifty years of age, 
slightly corpulent, and has broad features, expressive of good-humour, not 
without a certain air of gentlemanly ease; he dresses well, and his beard ig 
beginning to get gray. We respectable people sit at the top of the room, be. 
tween the two corners; the disorderly characters being on the side divans near 
the door. Every guest, on arrival, is served with coffee ; but some neighbours 
bring their own narghilés with them. His tall Black slave, when not engaged 
in banding round coffee or bringing a fresh supply of charcoal, has a great deal 
of whispering and familiarity with the cut-throats in the lower regions. 

The conversation at the soirées is of a general nature. Such a man is in 
arrear with the Defterdar or treasurer. ‘The Pacha said so and so on such an 
occasion. ‘The locusts in the Hauran are eating up the corn, and bread will be 
dear. Ought Damascus, which as a holy city is exempt from the capitation. 
tax, to pay one of its own free will? &c. As may well be supposed, I wag 
often asked about England; and my first impressions of the Thames Tunnel 
and railway-travelling were duly recalled, and excited a great deal of wonder. 
ment, ijaib, Adjaib! what a strange country! But more strange still, in 
their opinion, was the circumstance of the Sovereign being a lady. 

“* What does she smoke, a chibouque or a narghilé ? ” 

“ Neither the one nor the other.” 

“ Adjaib! (wonderful.) When she transacts business, does she show her 
face to the divan? ” 

“© Yeu,” 

“ Adjaib!” 

I attempted to explain, in answer to another question, that the Queen alone 
reigned, and that the Emir her husband did not interfere with state affairs, 
But this seemed to be the most incomprehensible of all arrangements, and the 
Franks the most extraordinary people. 

Known as a stranger, I was of course oftea asked how I liked Damascus; 
and this enabled me to make myself popular by a verdict sufliciently flattering 
by implication without a departure from truth; for except occasional inconves 
nience from the climate, I enjoyed myself bravely : but the company would not 
admit that Damascus had a bad climate, and confessed to only a few fevers in 
September, which the bath easily cures. 

“ Do L look like an invalid?” said my friend Eyoub, chuckling with good- 
humour. Once on a time, a French doctor came to Damascus to seek his for- 
tune: when be saw the luxuriant vegetation, he said, ‘This is the place for 
me—plenty of fever.” And then, on seeing the abundance of water, he said, 
“ More fever—no place like Damascus.” When he entered the town, he asked 
the people, * What is this building?” “A bath.” “And what is that build. 
ing?” “A bath.” “And that other building?” ‘A bath.” “ Curse on 
the baths! they will take the bread out of my mouth,” said the Doctor: “I 
must seek fever practice elsewhere.” So he turned back, went out at the gate 
again, and hied him elsewhere. 

ORIENTAL BEGGARS. 
























As there is scarcely any Frank society in Damascus, my great resource was 





I went to a bath, and was struck with the appeals of the beggars; the most 
usual formula being, “ Allah yejbor be haterak ya fu'al-el-khair—May God 
accomplish thy wishes, O doer of good.” A Christian beggar near my house 
asked for alms in the name of the Virgin Mary: a Moslem near the Grand 
Mosque apostrophized the passengers with, “ Ahsan ly Villah taly wu Moulana 
Mohummed Emir el Morseleen—Assist me for the sake of the Most High, 
and of our Lord Mohammed the Prince of the Apostles.” 

THE PRIEST ON THE PRINTING-PRESS. 

We went to pay our respects to the Mufti; but as he was not at home we 
entered the divan of his deputy, or, as he is called, Emin-el-Fetwa, He 
was a fat, middle-aged shereef, or descendant of the Prophet, and as such 
wore a green turban. He was seated in a low dark apartment, smoking his pipe, 
and surrounded by ponderous folios on the law; some of them being the edi- 
tions of Mehemet Ali’s Boulak press. On my alluding to them, he said, “If 
the Egyptians had cast fewer bu!lets, and printed more of these, it would have 
been better for us all.” 

DIVORCES IN SYRIA. 

Daring our visit several parties came in and laid their cases before him; of 
which he took a note, appointing them to return in a few days. One of them, 
a woman, stated that she had heard nothing uf her husband for three years, 
and, being without the means of support, wished to marry again. The deputy 
asked for her witnesses; whocame forward and said they bad heard her husband 
swear a triple divorce. ‘The deputy then said, the fetwa, or legal document on 
which the Cadi bases his decisions, should be made out; and on being asked 
what fee was required, answered, “Two piastres” (fourpence-halfpenny.) 
Memorandum: Divorces are cheaper in Syria than in England. 

A MUFTI’S REPARTEE. 

I made the acquaintance of the Mufti, Jabreh Effendi; whom I found a per- 
fect gentleman and a man of the world: bis age might be sixty-five. I recol 
lect no individual in Syria who had so fascinating an address. His receiving 
room was at the top of the house, which commanded a view of the environs of 
Aleppo. We often talked of religion. One day he said, “ You believe Jesus 
to be the Son of God?” 

Author—“ Yes.” 

Mufti—“ That is a mistake; he was a prophet sent by God, at a suitable 
time, and endowed with suitable qualifications. Our Lord Moses wielded tue 
enchanter’s rod; our Lord Jesus effected miraculous cures. When the Pro- 
phet was sent among the Arabs, the intellectual energy of the nation was bent 
on the language, and the Koran was accepted as a miracle of eloquence when 
Arabic was in the zenith of its richness and magnificence.” ; 

A few days after this, the Mufti was in the Mchkeneh, or Court of Justice, 
when a blind man, who was nonsuited, said, in a tone of great exasperatlons 
“T cannot see you sitting on the bench, but, inshallah, [shall see you in Hell. 

The Mufti, instead of resenting this contempt of court, said, with great come 
posure, “Ab, my good man, you will sce many a greater man than myself 
there.” 





LEARNING AT ALEPPO. 

Public instruction is grossly neglected in Aleppo. As a matter of course, 
the Egyptian Nizam school has ceased to exist. What a contrast does the 
present state of Syria offer to the period when the Arabs were the successors 
of the Greeks in polite learning! I rarely sce any work in the hands of the 
natives except such books as the Egyptian edition of the “ Arabian Nights 
Entertainments,” and some popular poets. ‘The first Arabic scholar in Aleppo 
was Sheikh Akeel, of the Grand Mosque; of whom I took lessons; for bis in- 
come as Professor at the mosque was insuflicient for his subsistence, and : e 
eked out his income by doing alittle in trade. He had lately come from Mecca, 
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and brought with him a stock of coral beads and porcelain bangles, worn by 
women of the poorer class at their ankles. 
SPRING BLEEDING. 

The people of Suediah think it necessary to Jose blood in the spring of the 
year; but neither cup, lancet, nor barber have any part in the operation. A 
man takes off his clothes and walks right into a leech-pond in the neighbour- 
hood ; the animals fasten upon him; and when he thinks he has lost enough of 
blood he walks out again. 

To comprehend the following extract, it should be borne in mind 
that the Pagan Druses are divided into two classes,—Akkals, wise 
men, or initiated ; and Djahils, ignorant or uninitiated. 

DRUSE LAW OF DIVORCE AND ADULTERY. 

A female Akkal is not allowed to marry a Djahil: if she do, she is excluded 
from the haloué or temple fora year or two. If a man divorce his wife, he 
cannot take her again or even see her face. If both man and wife agree toa 
divorce, it takes place; if not, there is a secret meeting held of the friends of 
the parties, called Jemya-el-Tuhkik, or assembly of verification. If the fault 
be on the side of the male, he must, on separation, give the wife the half of 


bis property, and vice versd. One of the most singular customs of the Druses | 


js, that if news, true or false, go abroad that a man has divorced his wife, the 

adi sends for him, and says, ** The news of your divorce having gone abroad, 
it must take place.” And if the man should say “I have not divorced my 
wife,” it is of no avail. 

If any female make a faux pas, the whole family is so disgraced that no 
other will intermarry with them, and they become utterly contemptible; but 
the brother, the uncle, or, if no nearer relation exist, the cousin, by putting her 
to death wipes out the disgrace, and the family is restored to its former position. 
In a case like this, the civil authority rarely or never interferes to punish the 
murderer. The best illustration I can give of this subject is an anecdote re- 
lated to me by the deputy of a local governor—* I was asleep in bed, when, in 
the middle of the night, I heard a rap at the door of my room. * Who's there,’ 
said 1. A voice answered, ‘ Nasreddin.’? IT opened the door; and in came a 
Druse, bearing a sack on his shoulders. ‘ What brings you here at this un- 
timely hour?’ said I. ‘My sister has had an intrigue, and I have killed her. 
There is ber horn and other ornaments in the sack; and as I am afraid the 
Governor will do something to me, I want your intercession.’ ‘ Why, here are 
two horns in the sack,’ said I, ‘1 killed her mother too, for she knew of the 
intrigue.’ ‘There is no power but in God Almighty! if your sister were im- 
pure, was that a reason for killing your mother? But lie down and slevp.’ In 
the morning I said to him, ‘1 suppose you were too uneasy to sleep.’ ‘ By 
Allah! O my uncle, (a usual pbrase,) so unhappy has dishonour made me, that 
fora year I have not slept soundly until last night.’ I then went with him to 
the Governor, and said, ‘ Will you give Nasreddin the handkerchief of am- 
nesty?’ ‘The Governor said to Nasreddin, ‘Speak without fear.’ Nasreddin 


recounted his story; and the Governor said, ‘ La bas,’ (no harm.) On which | 


” 


he kissed the Governor’s hand and went away. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From September 20th tu S ptember 26th. 
Books. 
Geology, Introductory, Descriptive, and Practical. By Davip Toomas 
AnsteD, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Pro- 
fessor of Geology in King’s College, London. In two volumes. 





A Dictionary of the English Language; containing the pronunciation 
etymology, and explanation of all words authorized by eminent writers : 
to which are added, a Vocabulary of the Roots of English words, and 
an accented list of Greek, Latin, and Scripture proper names. By 
ALEXANDER Rerp, A.M., Rector of the Circus Place School, Edin- 
burgh; Author of “ Rudiments of English Composition,” &c. 

[In some points of view this is a useful dictionary. ‘The typographical present- 
ation is excellent—no small feature in a book of reference: the definitions of 
the meaning of words are very clear and intelligible—though, from the necessity 
of economizing space, the primary sense, as the compiler observes, is sometimes 
left out, where its use has become obsolete ; the conjunction of pronunciation 
with derivation and explanation is a useful feature in a selool-book, and we 
think the mode of indicating it less difficult, or at least less troublesome, than 
in WALKER. Whether the plan is good of throwing the words out of alpha- 
betical order to economize space by starting with the root and classing all its 
derivatives under it, may be a question, in cases where the derivation is not 
self-evident. The intelligent pupil who ferces himself, or the sharp pupil who 
is forced to trace up the secondary, tertiary, and other arys to the fountain- 
head, will be benefited; the dull will only be puzzled. Those who want a 
direct derivation on the spur of the moment will not get it: to which Mr. 
Rep may answer, that the work is intended for schools and teaching. ‘To 
carry out this object, a vocabulary of the roots of English words is added ; 
which is clearly a useful addition. 

The number of words in the English language is estimated at about eighty 
thousand; the present volume contains about forty thousand. ‘The principles 
which have guided Mr. Revo in his selection are thus stated by himself. “ Of 
these, | 80,0U0, ] some, which are found in the earlier authors, have become ob- 
solete ; others in common colloquial use have not been authorized by classical 
writers; a few are entirely technical—that is to say, are employed only in con- 
nexion with some particular art ; and many are mere inflections or compounds, 
As the compiler could not insert all the words in the language in so small a 
work, he has rejected almost all belonging to these four classes : those belonging 
to the first class, because they are no longer in use; to the second, because 
they are not sanctioned by sufficient authority ; to the third, because they are 
hot used in general speech or writing; and to the fourth, because they do 
not differ in derivation, meaning, or pronunciation, from the words trom which 
they are formed.” When rejection must take place, something must be rejected : 
and these rules are good enough, had they been fully carried out ; but the com- 
piler does not seem to us always to have exercised a sound discretion. 
omits strategy, which is in daily use, but inserts strutocracy, which is rarely 
met with. Zestern, teston, a sixpence, iscertainly out of use, except in the slang 
Phrase “tester”; and ‘“éestern, v., to present with a sixpence,” is surcly pro- 
vincial, if not local, or totally obsolete. Sometimes he seems to insert words 
either as roots, or because they are derived from roots which he must insert. 
In the case of a second edition, this peculiarity should be carefully looked to. } 

Manual of Classical Literature. From the German of J. J. EScuENBURG, 
Professor in the Carolinum at Brunswick. With additions. By N. W 
Fisker, Professor in Amberst College. Fourth edition—seventh thou- 

5 sand. 
{An American translation of the celebrated JZunual of Escuensure, which 
has long since attained a Continental reputation, run through many editions 


in its original language, and been translated into French with all the honours. | 


It appears to have been equally popular beyond the Atlantic; where it has 
teached the fourth edition iu the course of eight years, for the translation dates 
from 1836. The Manual is not a work of reference, at least in the same sense as 
adictionary, but contains a general view of ancient knowledge, art, religion, and 
history, divided into ten sections. ‘The mass of matter packed into tue volume 
8 immense; but its closeness has perhaps squeezed it rather dry. The typo- 


He | 


graphy is a fair specimen of American printing; the plates, especially those 
which are intended to be ornamental, admit of improvement. ] 
A Practical English Grammar, containing a complete rew class of Ex- 
ercises, adapted to each rule, and constructed on a plan entirely new. 
By MarMavvkeE Fiower, St. Peter’s Square, Leeds; and the Reve- 
rend W. Batmpro’ Fiower, B.A., late Scholar of Mag. Col. Cam., 
and Curate of Knutsford, Cheshire. 
[In a preface by the “ junior author,” the Reverend W. Frowen, this little 
| book professes to be founded on a plan practised in his facher’s school; an 
| among other merits he claims the advantage of more conciseness and complete- 
| ness in definitions, and a better order of arrangement. To this praise the book 
| is entitled; and it expresses itself in a less juvenile tone than is frequently the 
| case in preliminary books—we seem to have got among collegians. The 
| “ better system of syntax, on an entirely new plan,” and “ the new class of 
, in two courses,” seem to us extensions and improvements rather than 
| novelties. However, there is a great deal of matter in the book, at, we pre- 
| sume, a cheap price. It may be proper to add, that the authors seem to have 
| directed their attention more to Latin, in treating of English grammar, than 
it has latterly been usual to do. To speak of miuutiw, why call the objective 
the “ accusative ” case?—and it is surely stingy to limit Proper Nouns to 


| * persons, towns, and rivers,” page 6. } 
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A System of Accounts for Savings- Banks Practically Explained. By 
Joun Srurrock junicr, Actuary of the Dundee National Security 
Savings- Bank. 

[ The Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt have annual re- 
turns made to them from every Savings- Bank, showing the state of their af- 
fairs up to the 20th November. Unless an accurate system of bookkeeping 
be established, errors of account may arise, that will, in the hurry of 
making out the returns, have to be adjusted by balancing fictions. ‘These ine 
volve no loss to the depositors; for the errors are eventually discovered in 
realizing the transactions of which the account is only a representative; and 
they might be rectified at once if there were time, a staff, and adisposition to go 
through the accounts. So far no practical injury accrues to the depositors; but 
fictitious returns are made to the Government, and the general accounts of the 
| particular bank are always in a “huggermugger” state, and a temptation is 
offered to embezzlement. 
| Mr. Srurrock’s experience as actuary of the Dundee Savings- Bank has 
| led him to frame A System of Accounts for Savings- Banks, by which these 
| errors may be avoided. ‘Lhe plan itself is set forth at large in his quarto publi- 
| cation and the tables of forms which accompany it; and which seem to be 
taken, all such examples should be taken, from actual accounts. 
As Mr. Srurrock is a close writer, a detailed description of his 
system would almost involve a reprint both of bis text and tables: but 
the plan seems well adapted to answer the objects in view—that of 
enabling correct returns to be made up for the public, and, if the managers 
please, of continually balancing the accounts. ‘The key to the system is— 
great care in the primary entries; to subject these entries to analytical arrange- 
ment; to post the ledger from the depositors’ pass-book, instead of the cash- 
book of the bank ; to subject the ledger-entries to an analysis or collection 
| analogous in principle to that of the cash-book ; and then to use the twores 
a test, as well as the more criginal entries. Of course, 
the results thus deduced are further reduced or carried forward to other 
| focuses, tu form eventually a proof balance-sheet. Perhaps in condensing the 
| tabular view of the system, some of the forms of account may not be so clear ag 
is desirable, to copy from: but this may not be felt by a practical Savings- 
Bank accountant ; or a set of the Dundee Savings-Bank books may be pro- 
} curable by those who wish to adopt the plan. ] 
| The Counting-house Guide to the Higher Branches of Calculations. Parts 
} First and Second. By Witiram Tate. 
{ The first of these publications is a new edition of Mr. Tare’s Appendir to 
| the Elements of Commercial Arithmetic, but with considerable adaitions and 
| improvements. The object of the work is to present the student with examples 
| ” as he will meet with 
| 


as 
as 


| duced accounts es 


of business-arithmetic—such subjects and such ‘* sums’ 

in the counting-house—as questions in marine insurances, exchanges, and so 

forth. Mr. Tare also aims at showing him the short cuts by which the ace 
| complished practical arithmetician works seemingly-complicated questions “in 
| his head,” in a manner that looks marvellous to the uninitiated. ‘The second 
art is a continuation of the first ; carrying out the same class of questions to a 
1igher degree, and intermingling with the arithmetic some information upon the 
ubjects handled—as the Mint, the Public Funds. } 

Elements of Algebra, Theoretical and Practical, for the use of Schools and 
Private Students. By ALEXANDER INGRAM, Author of “ A Concise 
System of Mathematics,” &c.; and James Trotrer, of the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy, Author of “ A Manual of Loga- 
rithms,” &c. 

[ This book appears to be a careful and judicious expansion by Mr. TrotTER 
of the section on Algebra included by the late Mr. INGRAM in his Concise 
System of Mathematics. It will be found a useful book; for the definitions 
are clearly laid down, the principles upon which the rules are based presented 
to the student, and the exercises various and ample. ] 
The Act to Amend the Law of Insolvency, Bankruptcy, and Execution, 
7 and 8 Vict. cap. 96, incorporated with the Act for the Relict of In- 
solvent Debtors, 5 and 6 Vict. cap. 116. With Notes. By J. Aneus 
Homes, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law. 
[ The object of this publication of Mr. Homes is precisely the same as the 
volume by Mr. Horry, which we noted last week. Both aim at explaining 
the late changes in the law relating to bankrupts and insolvents; both reprint 
| the Acts of Parliament effecting the changes, with the Judges’ orders, &c., to 
| which they have given rise; both analyze the Acts, to make them more popu- 
larly intelligible, adding cases and remarks by the respective editors; both seem 
to be publisued at the same price and size: but we think Mr. Horry’s the 
more lawyer-looking of the two in the “ getting-up.”] 
The Works of G. P. R. James, Esq. Revised and corrected by the 
With an Introductory Pretace. Volume il.—Mary of Bure 


l 
8 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| Author. 
gundy. 
i learn from the Introductory Preface to this new edition, that the French 
and Belgian Revolutions of 183U suggested to Mr. James the idea of his Mary 
of Burgundy; the new revolt having sent the historiograpber back to the old. 
The pretace also enters into an account of the characters of the romance ; and 
tells the reaver that the author adopted the plan of dictating instead of writing 
| his works at the suggestion of Sir WALTER Scorr. } 
| SERIALS. 
Tales from the German. Selected and translated by J. OxeNrorD and 
C. A. Femiye. Part I. (Foreign Library.) 
' 
| 


i We 


[This addition to the Foreign Library of a selection from the best German 
tales will form an attractive change to those who feed upon fictions and wish the 

} stimulus of German manners and German diadlerie at first hand. The tales 

seven in number, but are too merely tales to require criticism. ] 
ILnLustRATED Works AND Prints. 

The Complete Angler, or the Contemplative Man’s Recreation, of 1ZAAK 
Wavron and Cuartes Corroy. Edited by Joun Mason. Fourth 
edition, illustrated. 

Mason’s illustrated edition of Watron’s Angier is one of the most 


| in this part are 


[ Mr. 
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popular of the many reprints of that favourite book, on account of the number 
and beauty of its illustrations, and the congenial spirit which the editor brings 
to his task. 

The present edition is embellished with so many fresh illustrations, that in 


this respect it is almost a new work. Creswick, with his fine sense of the 
tranquil beauty of rural seclusion, has scattered through its pages some charm- 
ing little bits of picturesque scenery on the Lea—shady nooks by the stream 
overhung with trees, disclosing a church-spire topping a rustic mill, or a quiet 
ose of the meads, that he has drawn on the wood with a painter's pencil. 
he fish are exquisitely cut on the wood by Joun and Mason Jackson: 
they have the force and colour of pictures. But the most striking feature of 
this edition is the new set of nine designs by Joun ABSOLON, engraved by 
Wittmore: they have the graceful ease of SrorHarp; and the chaste 
simplicity and quietude of the artist’s style are in accordance with the senti- 
ment of the book. } 
Music. 
Six Subbath Melodies. The Words selected from the Holy Scriptures. 
Composed by R. Topiirr, Organist of Trinity Church, Southwark. 
Second series. 








FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF ART UNION PRIZES. 


TuE gratuitous exhibition of the pictures chosen by the prizeholders of | 
the London Art Union draws such crowds to the roonis in Suffolk | 


Street that it is difficult to get a peep at them. Judging from what we 
saw, however, the taste of the selectors rarely rises higher than pretti- 


ness and mediocrity ; though it is this year less frequently gratified by | 


positive badness than formerly. This, however, is improvement that 
we are glad to note. The beneficial influence on art which was the pro- 
fessed object of this and other similar societies seems to be as remote as 
ever, so far as the subscribers are concerned; the discrimination of the 
patrons being rather below than above the mean level of the artists’ 
talent: painters are more tempted to paint down to the uncultivated 
likings of the many than up to the enlightened judgment of the few. 
But the pepular interest in works of art that is awakened by means of 
the Art Unions is not to be overlooked in the estimate of their good 
effects. ‘The possession of a picture by persons who would never have 
thought of buying one out of their own pockets—the desire to possess 
one, manifested by the thousands of subscribers, a large proportion of 
whom perhaps never gave painting or sculpture a thought before—and 
the circulation of engravings and bronzes, in quarters where no prints 
of higher pretension than the portrait of some public character ever 
found a place—these are seeds that will spring up and yield fruit here- 
after. And since the Committee devote a portion of the funds to the 
encouragement of higher aims on the part of artists, the Art Union of 
London is in the way of doing good. Besides the five hundred pounds 
offered for an historical picture, the Committee contemplate offering a 
Similar premium for a group in marble. Sculpture needs this encou- 
Tagement more than painting. Another set of Outlines is also adver- 
tised for: sixty pounds, however, is too little for a series of ten designs, 

On the other hand, the catalogue of this year gives proof that 
the sordid hope of pecuniary gain animates some who take shares in 
this picture-lottery. Two letters are published, addressed to the Secre- 
taries, relating attempts that have been made to induce two artists to 
connive at a scheme by which the holder of a 2001. prize would pocket 
the money instead of having a picture. The plan suggested to the 
artists, but scouted by them, was that the painter should buy back his 
picture at less than the price ; the difference beivg his share of the fraud. 
We fear this is only one of many attempts at jobbing in prizes, that 
have been successful, and therefore kept secret. The influence 
exercised on the choice of prizeholders, too, is not always of a 
disinterested and beneficial kind. The effect of exhibiting the prizes 
at the Gallery of the Society of British Artists is seen in the pre- 
dominance of pictures by members of that Society: among the prizes 
this year, again, the number of pictures chosen out of the Suffolk Street 
Exhibition is nearly equal to that furnished by any other two Ex- 
hibitions, the Royal Academy included. This looks suspicious. The 
Committee of the Art Union are bound in justice to the subscribers, and 
in fairness to the body of artists, to avoid all appearance of being con- 
nected with any exhibiting society. 

Mr. R. S. Lauper’s weak and melodramatic picture of Claverhouse 
Ordering Morton to be Shot has been selected by the holder of the 4001. 
prize; and Mr. Cuartes LaNnpDsEEr’s zoological scene of The Return 
of the Dove to the Ark has captivated the taste of the holder of that of 
300 One of the 200/. prizes has been worthily bestowed on Mr. 
CATTERMOLE’s grand landscape The Contest for the Bridge, by Mr. J. 
FLAMANK ; who has made up the price of two hundred and fifty guineas 
out of his own pocket. ‘The other 200/. prize fell to the lot of a merce- 
nary man, who, failing in his attempts to turn it into money, has been 
fain to put up with The Grandmother's Blessing, by Mr. G. Lance; 
which he will doubtless make a market of us quickly as possible. 
Among other noticeable pictures, to the purchase of which high prizes 
have been appropriated, are The Tomb of Christ after the Resurrection, 
by F. Dansy; King Joash Shooting the Arrow of Deliverance, by W. 
Dyce; Hagar and Ishmael, by H. O’Neix; A Scene from “ Old Mor- 
tality,” (Morton awaiting his death,) by J. G. MippLEeToON; two land- 
scapes by Ler, two by Creswick, The Pyramids and an interior by 
Rowerrs, and Halt in the Desert, by Warren. 


PARISH PATRONAGE OF PAINTING, 

“ Patrons wanted” was the cry of the artists a little while ago—a cry 
80 loudly and so lugubriously reiterated that one would have supposed 
there had been a galaxy of genius darkling in obscurity, awaiting the 
cal! of munificent taste to burst forth in a blaze of splendour; only that 
greatness is not clamorous for recognition of its claims. But now the 
tables are turned, and “ Pictures wanted ” is the universal cry. It is sent 
forth by a Royal Commission, is taken up by Art Unions, and finds an 
echo in a Parish Workhouse! The first specimen of parochial patro- 
nage of painting is worthy of particular attention ; it is unique of its kind, 

A legacy of 5001. was lately left by a Mr. Joun Harcourt to pur- 
chase an altarpiece for St. James’s Church, Bermondsey. As no suit- 


able picture has been found, the Trustees advertise a competition for one, 
in the following terms—* They are prepared to receive finished 
sketches,” thirty-six inches high by severteen inches wide, for a pic- 


a. 
ture of the Ascension of Christ, eleven feet in width by twenty-three 
feet in height, including the frame. The painter is to be paid 5001., pro. 
vided that the picture be completed by Midsummer-day 1846, and that 
“two persons of competent judgment pronounce it to be of that value,” 
The “ finished sketches” are to be sent in ¢o the Workhouse, by the 4th 
December next. The advertisement is signed ‘‘ By order of the Trus. 
tees, B. and G. Drew, Clerks,” and dated September 1844. 

The incongruity of the whole proceeding is so ludicrous that it looks 
like a joke: but we acquit both the Trustees and their Clerks of any 
intention to jest; they are doubtless unconscious of the oddity of the 
affair. It never occurred to them, we dare say, that they require a pic. 
ture about as large as the Transfiguration by RarraELLE, and nearly 
twice the height of the Raising of Lazarus by SEBASTIAN DEL Prompgo, 
the largest picture in the National Gallery. The sublimity of 
the subject could not have escaped their consideration; but they must 
have supposed that an artist could conceive a supernatural event ex. 
tempore, and produce “a finished sketch” in as short a time as jt 
would take to draw a group of the twelve Apostles and the ascending 
Saviour. The mental process of invention and composition caunot haye 
entered into their calculation. What they mean by a “finished sketch” 
would perhaps puzzle them to define: it is to be presumed that the 
have a vague expectation of seeing something in little that shall give 
| them an idea of the picture in large; therefore the sketch must be co- 

loured. The term “ finished” implies that the forms and expression 
shall be distinctly made out, and the execution neat and careful: in. 
| deed, as no cartoon is required, the sketch had need be elaborate in al] 
| its details. Why, the “ finished sketch” alone would be worth five 
| hundred pounds, if it were worth any thing; for none but a painter of 





great powers of mind and mastery of his art could produce a picture of 
such a scene calculated to excite reverential feelings; and six months 
would be a short time to mature such a grand design and execute it sa- 
tisfactorily. Even supposing that by a “finished sketch” the Trustees 
mean a sketch in oils of the composition and effect of the proposed pic- 
ture, two months is hardly time enough for some slapdash designer to 
throw together in a taking shape a heap of plagiarisms or stock com- 
monplaces of painting; which we fear is what the intended altarpiece 
will turn out to be. Such a performance, moreover, would be no more 
a test of the artist’s ability to paint a picture twenty-three feet high, 
than the heads of an argument would be of a man’s power to make an 
eloquent speech. A cartoon the size of the picture is indispensably ne» 
cessary to the artist himself, as well as to enable the ‘“‘ two competent 
persons” to decide upon the respective merits of the candidates. But 
the cartoon and coloured sketch would be worth all the money ; and 
twelve months ought to be allowed the competitors for producing them, 
That time is given by the Royal Commission for similar labour ; and the 
Art Union allow more than that for a cartoon six feet by four-and-a- 
half, in order to insure well-digested and matured efforts. 

Mr. Joun Harcourt’s liberality is honourable to his memory; and 
the stewards of his bounty are doubtless desirous to fulfil his intentions 
in the best possible manner. But either he or they want too much for 
the money—more than they can get of what is worth having. The di- 
mensions of the picture are too large, in the first place, putting the sum 
out of consideration : two-thirds the size would beample. Five hundred 
pounds would be little enough for a picture fifteen feet high by seve~ 
wide, even though the upper part of the composition would have only the 
figure of Christ in a blaze of light; and though a young painter desirous of 
distinguishing himself might be found willing and able to execute such 
a commission. But in order to secure the choice of the best talent 
available, the Trustees should amend the terms of their invitation. Let 
them allow six months for sending in designs ; and require a cartoon as 
well as a small coloured sketch of the effect—for only from a drawing 
the size of the picture will the judges be enabled to estimate the powers 
of the competitors to grapple with a grand subject and fill a great space, 
A composition may look well on a small scale and slightly done in 
colours, that when amplified would appear feeble and flimsy. All com- 
positions improve by diminution, owing to the concentration of effect: 
none but the grandest works lose by it. 

We throw out these hints in the hope that they may lead to some 
modification of the arrangement for carrying into effect the posthumous 
munificence of Mr. Harcourt, so as to do justice to his good intentions 
and secure for the church a picture fit for an altarpiece. 





THE PROTEOSCOPE AND PHYSIOSCOPE, 
TueEse are the titles of two ingenious adaptations of the powers of the 
Opaque Microscope, that vary the optical illusions exhibited in the 
theatre of the Polytechnic Institution. The Proteoscope, which is the 
newest, consists of highly-magnified paintings of heads, illustrative of 
Cotttxs’s Ode to the Passions; the exhibition of which is accompanied 
by vocal and instrumental music. But this, though perhaps more 
popular, is far inferior in interest and novelty to the Phystoscope, which 
represents the head of a living person magnified to such a colossal size 
that the proportions of the fabled Brobdignag race are attained by the 
living and moving image reflected on the disc. It was startling to see 
the darkness of the theatre suddenly illuminated by the radiant apparl- 
tion of a benevolent and facetious physiognomy, that, judging from its 





size, must have belonged to an elderly gentleman of some sixty feet 
high! The stupendous visage winked its enormous eye, opened its ca- 
pacious mouth—which was big enough to swallow an attendant whose 
head was lifted up to its vast jaws—drank off a crystal pail full of water, 
and, after reconuocitering the company through an eye-glass as big as 2 
coach-wheel, bowed benignantly a head of Jovian dimensions, an 
vanished, to the wonder and delight of the spectators. Some wishes 
were expressed to see a female head—a Juno to match the Jupiter; and 
so great an addition to the attractions of the Physioscope would not fall 
to be popular. ' 

Apart from the amusement created by this philosophical toy, the 
phenomena of light and shade as exhibited on the head and face = 
well worth the attention of painters. This amplified exemplification 0 
the delicate gradations of light on a head, from the point of highest il- 
lumination to that of deepest shade, demonstrates the necessity of pre- 
serving these gradations in a painting, in order to produce the oP Phe 
ances of rotundity and avimation, and preserve breadth of effect. e 
pictured heads of the Proteoscope looked flat and insubstantial, 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War Orrice, Sept. 27.—Royal Horse Guards—Cornet H. D. Trelawny to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice the Earl of March, promoted ; F. W. F. Berkeley, Gent. to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Trelawny. 10th Light Drags.—Capt. B. Harrison, from 
llth Light Drags. to be Capt. vice Catheart, who exchanges, 11th Light Drags.— 
Capt. A. Catheart, from 10th Light Drags. to be Capt. vice Harrisou. who exchanges. 
7th Foot—Ensign R. Kaye, from 70th Foot, to be Lient. without purchase, vice Dickin- 
son, appointed Adjt. 8th Fo.t—Lieut. C. Holder, to be Capt. by purchase, vice West, 
who retires; Ensign R. w. Hartley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Holder; S.C. 
Craster, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hartley. 22d Foot—Capt. T. White, 
from 42d Foot, to be Capt. vice Goldie, whoexchanges. 33d Foot—Lieut. E. A. Mil- 
man to be Capt. by purchase, vice Todd, who retires; Ensign R. Lacy, to be Lieut. by 

urchase, viee Milman; N. Kemp, Gent. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Lacy. 
39th Foot—Lieut. E. W. Fraser, to be Capt. without purchase, vice J. Blackall, who re- 
tires on full pay ; Evsigo H. D. Gaynor to be Lieut vice Fraser ; G. Wolfe. Gent. to be 
Eusign. vice Gaynor. 42d Foot—Capt. M. W. Goldie, from the 22d Foot to be Capt. 
vice White, who exchanges. 5lst Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. ©. Pepper. from half-pay 
27th Foot, to be Capt. vice H. C. C. Somerset, who exchanges; Lieut. A. J. W. 
Northey to be Capt. by purchase, vice Pepper, who retires ; Ensigu D. Stephenson to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Northey ; G. W. Drought, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Stephenson. 76th Foot—F. A. Willis, Gent. to be Eusign, without pur- 
chase, vice Kaye, promoted in the 7th Foot. 92d Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. H. Blake, 
from half-pay 6th Garrison Battalion, to be Capt. vice R. Pitcairn, who exchanges ; 
Lieut. K. D. Mackenzie to be Capt. by purchase, vice Blake, who retires; Eusigu C, 
M. Hamilton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Mackenzie; F. Macbean, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Hamilton. 

Ist West India Regt.—Lieut. W. Steevens to be Capt. by purchase, vice Wickham, 
who retires ; Ensign C. Q. Dick to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Steevens ; H. L. Cafe, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Dick. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt—Sec. Lieut. J, A. Layard to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Kelson, whose promotion has been cancelled ; Lieut. R. Hartman, from half-pay 96th 
Foot, to be First Lieut. vice Stewart, promoted ; Sec. Lieut. W. H. Kelson to be First 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Hartmau, who retires ; L. A. Forbes, Gent, to be Sec. Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Kelson. 

“Unattached— Lieut. C. H. G. Lennox, Earl of March, from the Royal Horse Guards, 
to be Capt. by purchase; Lieul. G. R. Pole, from the 93d Foot, to be Capt. without 
urchase. 
P Memorandum—Sec. Capt. J. H. Caddy, upon half-pay Royal Artillery, has been al- 
lowed to retire from the service, by the sale of an Unattached company, he being a 
settler in Canada 





y rl Led 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Sept. 24. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Polhill and Coleman, Crown Court, Old Broad Street, wine-merchants —Brown and 
Harrison, Neweastle-ou-Tyne, co pers - Rutiey and Taylor, Swan Yard, St. Martin's 
Lane, carvers—C, and D. D. Geere, South Heighton, Sussex, farmers—Oliphant and 
Co. Croydon, schoolmistresses—Wright and Co. Iver, seed crushers ; as far as regards 
JE. Wright—Killingley and Co. Nottingham, wine-merchants—Hart!epcol Uuion 
Shippiug Company, Hartlepool—W. P. and J. Bunn, Maida Hi!!—Cheshire and Juve, 
Liverpool, merchauts—Deflinue and Holt, Manchester, check-mannfacturers— Quar- 
tonand Dresser, Stamford Bridge, Yorkshire, grocers—J. aud H. D. Cossins, Iimin- 
ster, millers—Rattle and Brine, Bath, booksellers-- Nicholsou Brothers. Leeds, manu- 
facturing chemists—Rodgersand Christie, Notting Hill, masous—Poweil and Kirtland, 
King’s Place, Commerciai Road East, t bacco manulacturers — Alison aud Co. Glaszow, 
and Blackader and Co., Montreal ; as far as regards G. Hamilton. 

INSOLVENT, 

Kyorr, A., Brighton, miller, Sept. 16. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bowen, Wintram, Merthyr Tydvil, grocer. tou surrender Oct. 11, Nov. 5: solicitor, 
Mr. Jarman, Bristol ; official assiguee, Mr. Kyvaston, Bristol. 

Ginpons, Henry, Wolverhampton, chemist, Oct.3, Nov. 11: solicitors. Messrs, Phil- 
lips and Bolton, Wolverhampton ; cfficial assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham, 

Mackenzie, Duncan Joun, Chambers Street, Minories, provisiou-merchant, Oct. 8, 
Nov. 6: solicitors, Messrs. Lawrauce and Plews, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. | 





















Groom, Abchureh Lane. 

Mrarns, Winiiam ArcuBaLp, Clapham, brewer, Oct. 8. Nov. 6: solicitors, Messrs. 
Fyson and Curling, Old Jewry; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Monckman, THomas Mosier, Bradford, Yorkshire, tubacconist, Oct. 4, 23; solicitors, 
Messrs. Wiglesworth and Co, Gray’s lun; Mr. Barwick, Leeds; official assiguee, Mr. 
Young. Leecs. 

Ropryson, Perer, Warrington, bottle-manufactarer, Oct. 14, Nov. 8: solicitors, Mr. 
Oliver, Vid Jewry; Mr. Evans, Liverpool; official assiguee, Mr. Stanway, Manchester. 

Sye.t, Josepa Win.taM, Ramsgate, lodging house-keeper, Oct. 8, Nov. 6: solicitor, 
Mr. Stephen, Skinner Place, Size Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Witnert, Conran Rosenstrern, Church Court, Clement's Lane, merchaut, Oct. 8, 
Nov. 6; solicitor, Mr. Jones, Size Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, O.d Jewry. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 15, Thorpe, Chertsey. plumber—Oct. 16, Brown, New Windsor, oilman—Oct. 
2, Jevons, Lincoln, shoemaker—Oct. 4, Hiltou and Walsh, Over Darwen, paper- 
makers-Oct. 4, H. and KE. Hilwwn, Over Darwen, bleachers—Oct. 16, Howarth, Rochdale, 
woollen-manufacturer— Oct. 8, Bennett, Mauchester, calico printer—Oct. 23, Slagy, 
Manchester, merchant—Oct. 17, Southern, Gloucester, grocer—Oct. 19, Hebblewhite, 
Liverpool, wine-merchant—Oct. 17, Lindon, Plymouth, meichant—Oct. 17, Piank, 
Pymouth, perfumer. CERTIFICATE, 

Tu be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 
Oct. 18, Lake, Cheltenham, printer. 
Zu be granted, unless cause be shown to the eontrary, on or befure Oct. 15. 

Thompson, Neweastle-npon-Tyne, merchant—Smith. Manchester, calico-printer— 
Austin, Bedford, surve, or—Fisher, Bury Street, St. James's, tailor—Ward, West- 
bromwich, eoach maker. DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Taylor, Middlesborough, coal-fitter ; fifth and final div. of 5d. and 3-Sths of a penny, 
any Saturday on and after Oct. 12; Mr. Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne—Carr, Sunder- 
land, merchant ; third and final div. of 4s. 7id. any Saturday on aud alter Oct, 12; 













Witurams, Wittram, and Sawretr, Josern, Newport, Monmouthshire, corn-mer- 
chants, Oct. 14, Nov. 8: solicitor, Mr. Prothero, Newport; official assignee, Mr. 
Kynaston, Bristol. DIVIDENrs. 

Oct. 11, Hill junior and Brookes, St. Mary-Axe, merchants—Oct. 24, Kearsley, 
Tyldesley, Laucasbire, cotton-spivner—Oct 22, Clarke and Co. Leicester, baukers— 
Oct. 22, Andrew, Maryport, geutleman—Oct. 22, Lamb, Stockton, Durham, iron- 
merchant, CERTIFICATES, 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 21, Wallace, Pentwyn iron works, Monmouthshire, grocer—Oct. 21, Bass, 
Brecknock, draper—Oct. 22, Andrew, Maryport, Cumberland, gentleman—Oct. 23, 
Edwards, Aberdovey, Merionethshire, draper. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or befvre Oct. 18. 

Garnett, Tooley Street, hatter—Royle, Manchester, corn-dealer—Holland, Buxted, 
Sussex, draper— Muir, Newcastle upon-Tyne, draper. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

J. Arnold, Farndon, Cheshire, and H. Arnold, Derby, cheesefactors; first div of 
3s. 9d. ; first div. of 2s. 8d. on the separate estate of H. Arnold; and first div. of 2s. ld. 
on the separate estate of J. Arnold, on any Thursday after Oct. 5; Mr. Valpy, Birming- 
ham—Joues, Wellington, Shropshire, grocer; first div. of 3s. 6d., on uew proofs, any 
Thursday after Oct. 5; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham—Webb, Liverpool, iroumonger; se- 
cond div. of 42d. on Oct. 22, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool— 
Billington, Birkenhead, woolleu-draper; first div. of 64d. Oct. 23, or any subsequent 
Wednesday; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool—Jones, Liverpool, grocer; fourth div. of 3s. Lld. 
Oct. 23, or any subsequent Weduesday; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

SCOTCH SFQUESTRATIONS. 

Lecx, H., Glasgow, manufacturer, Oct 7, Nov. 4. 

, D., Dandee, grocer, Oct. 4, Nov. ]. 
Edinburgh, toy-merchant, Oct. 3, 25. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (ClosingPrices.) 





















































|Saturday Monday !Tuesday ewan Thurs. , Fridag. 
—_ 7 —_—_—_—_—_——-— ——- -= 
3 perCent.Consols ...s.e+-| 99% | 99 | 99% | 99% | 992 | 100 
Ditto for Account ...6. 100 993 {| 993 } 100 | 1003 109 
3 per Cents. Reduced... shut —_—_ |; — | —> > ——_ | 
3+ per Ceuts. Reduced . da shut — a j—_—-|j— 
New 3¢ per Ceuts...e.e.0--.| shiut —_ — |f—- i —_—_ | — 
Loug Annuities ......6. .e} shut — | — eons | — 
sank Stock, 7 percent. . ¥ | shut — | —_ i——_ | — Foam 
Inslia Stock, 10¢ ..sseee.soe. | 2844 225 | 284 | 2865 | —— } 2885 
Exchequer Bills, lid. p.diem| 76 pm. 7a 76 74 =| #76 74 
ludia Bouds, 3} per cent..... | — 94pm! — | — ; %® .— 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Alabama (Sterling).....dp.Ct. 80} Mexican ...cccsses. e.ed p- Ct, 37t 
Austyial . sciicccccasened == Ditto (Deferred)......0.5 — 133 
Belgian...... io — 104 Michigan..c..cossccesee6 = —- 
Brazilian..... ao — 91 Mississippi (Sterling) ,— —_— 
Buenos Ayr 6 — Bits Neapolitan ..cccsessesd = -- 
Cuba... 6 — — New York (1858).......5 — <a 
Chiliau...... 6 — 105 OhidesceseccesessceesesS = 89 
Columbian of 18 6 — 14} Peunsylvauia o— — 
PIO cénscacaceancacse®. = — | Peruvian.. 6 — | 2% 
Dateh (Ex 12 Guilders) .24 — 624 Portuguese... I= | 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — 1602 Ditto (Conve A i! 47+ 
Freuch . evseteereoucth. —= — = Russian... oa 1i8 
Ditto... cocccces ed —  $Spanish.. 5— |] 2 
Indiana ecseeeds — 37 =} | Ditto... see a 35g 
Illinois e 6— 38 Ditto (Pi WO levees 6 
Kentucky ......06 6 — 93 Ditto (Deferred) .. 
Louisiana (Sterling) . 5 o— — South Carolina ..... 
Maryland (Sterlius 5 — United States Bank. 
Massachusetts (St 5 — 105 Vinsinih secccncecce 








SHARES, 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Eveniug.) 









































Mixes— Banks— 
Bolanos.. .ce.ssees Ccccccsess, ——— Australasian .ccsssccccccceces 49 
Brazilian Imperial......-+0... —— British North American .....+/ 43 
Ditto (St. Jolin del Rey) ...0. — Caloulal ..cccssice etcccsecees!’ ——= 
Britioh: LO sic. oc0e+ ecccecees| —— Londou and Westminster.. 264 
CAMOUNE Vedccccatces eccoces ——— | London Joint Stock..... coors oo 
Cobre Copper esesesecseceeee —— National of Ireland. —_— 

Rarbways— Natiouwtl Proviucial. oace 33 
Edinburgh and Glasgow....«- 66 Provincial of Lrels me emeres —— 
Eastern Counties ..... aa il Union of Australia... ° 264 
Grand Juuction ..c..c0.-eceee 21d Union of London ....0-..+0085 —— 
Great North of Eugiand.,.... Docks — ; 
Great Western.. 142} East and West India ....e0.0.! 137 
Liverpool and Mane — London ..... sevaceccsaccegel GMee 
London and Brightou .....e- 463 Sh. Bnthevine acctonesecercest 3 
London and Biackwall....... 6} MIscELLANEOUS — 
Loudon and Greeuwich,.....- lug Australian Agricultural.......5 —= 
London and Birmiugham,.....; 217¢ | Britis) American Land..... —_ 
Loudon aud Croydon .eeeesee 16 Canad <ccasdveceseess — 
Manchester and Leeds ....... 120 General Steam...... 28¢exd 
HEMUAIN y ccacaveed vanes 107+ | New Zenland.....-..- 
South-eastern and Dover 3y Royal Mail Steam ....... |; 32¢ 
South-western.........0. . 744 South Australian...ce.ceccecs 
York and North Midland 103 Van Diemen’s Land.........,5 — 








METALS, 






















Mr. Buker, Newcastle-upou-Tyne. Gold 9d. Copper, British Cakes.perton 841.05. to 000 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. Old @ Tron, British Pars 515 @- 600 
Hernior, J., Glasgow, wine-merchant, Sept. 30, Oct. 21. Mex a a0 | Lend, Bettiah Eig a - eye 
: : : ‘ Steel ties - 
Murray, A., Edinburgh, farmer, Oct. 1, 22. Silverin r teel, Englisin., o—0o 00 
STEVENSON Tae egees . Sp ¢ t.2 . : 
TEVENSON, R., Glasgow, accountant, Sept. 30, Oct. 21. GRAIN, Mark Lane, September 27. 
Frid S. 7 te 4 s s s. s. 
riday, Sept. 27. Wheat, RedNewad to 44[ Rye ... Maple sess 31 to 33| Oats, Feed . . 19to2d 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. ‘in : 44... 46) Barley... White..... 33. 33} 0.691 
Mait Boilers +. 36... 33) Pole 


Holland aud Sadler, Duke Street, Adelphi, architects—Misses Atkiuson, Liverpool, 
mil‘iuers—Jackson and Sous, Leeds, tobacconists —M. and A. Blackmore, Davies Street, 
Berkeley Square, milliners—Addison aud Greenwood, Samner Street, Southwark, en- 
gineers~Rigmaiden and Ellerton, Liverpool, porter-merchants—J.and E, Cox, Upper 
East Smithtield, wheelwrights — Penny aud Randolph, Exeter, attormies—Lovegrove 
and Young, Rotherhithe, barge-builders—Walsh and Padgett, Guiseley, Yorkshire, 
stribbling-millers—Yates and Slater, Preston, cottou-manuiactarers—Gregory and De- 
Vouport, Church Street, Spitalfields, milliners—H. aud H. Southan, Worcester, carricis 
—Bate and Faulkner, Birmingham, fictors—Barton and Co. Manchester, calico-prin- 
ters—Yates aud Galloway, Nottiugham, lace-manufacturers—Abrahams aud Co. Man- 
chester, engravers—Gaskell and Co. Congleton, Cheshire, pawnbrokers—T, aud T. 
Hollaud, Cireucester, cattle-dealers —O. and Co. Liverpool, merchants. 

INSOLVENT. 
Berrenwoxrn, T. W., Hulme, Lancashire, draper, Sept. 26. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Etnatpce, Tomas, Upper North Place, Gray’s Inn Road, coachhuilder, to sur- 
der Get. 11, Nov. 8: sulicitors, Messrs. Chamberlayne and Meaden, Great James 
Bedford Row; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 
4MBERT. Joun, Durham, grocer, Oct. 10, Nov. 18: sulicitors, Messrs. Crosby and 
ton, Church Court, Old Jewry; Mr. Thompson, Durham; Mr. Hoyle, New- 
le upou-Tyne ; official assignee, Mr. Baker, Neweastle-pon-Tyne. 
FyBoURN, James, Bradford, Yorkshire, prov isivii-shopkeeper, Oct, 9, 28; solicitors, 
rt. Nethersole, x Street; Mr. Foster, Bradford ; oflic.al assignee, Freeman, Leeds. 
‘Laucunin, Epwarp Lony Lane Bermondsey, hair-merchaut, Oct. 16. Nov. 8: 
Messrs. Keddell and Baker, Lime Street; official assiguee, Mr, Edwards, 



























ewry. 
Stacey, Freperick Bots and Winnram, Lawrence Lane, warehousemen, Oct. 5, 
V.8: solicitors, Messis. Crowder aud Maynard, Coleman Street; official assignee, 
dwards, Old Jewry, 

Ent, Jonn Gaeaory, Rosamond Buildings, miner 
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rte solicitor, Mr. James, Basinghall Street; oflicial assignee, Mr. Groom, Ab- 
Church Lane, 


l-water manufacturer, Oct. 11, 




























Malt, Ordi Beans 31? 
151) Fime...seeees Old..... --34) P 
- 50| Peas, Hlog.... Harrow. -.-+.32 2. 56 INE cose FD oe 26 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Land Wal . 


For the present Week. 






35s. esecee 203. Od | Rye 73.6 
c ‘ Pe Beans .. 6 6 
0 Oats... 6 O Peas... 9 6 





orthe Week endin pt. 21. 
Wheat, 45s. 3d.—Sarley, 35s, Gd.—Uats, 20s. 5d —Rye, 35s, 5d.—Beans, 36s. 11d—Peas, 333, od, 














FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 
Town-made,, siohrackaa er sack 408, to 45:. BUTTER—Pest Fresh, 14s. Od. per doz. 
Se ; 35 = 40 | Carlow, 31.154. to 3i.19s. per ewt. 
nd Suitfolk, on board oO — 35 BACON, Small Old, per cwt.... Os.to Os, 
ANA SLOCKLON vesecseceeeeee SO me 3 CHEESE, Cheshire - 478.10 74s, 
-perquarter Os.to Os, Derby Plaia.. 0s.to 583, 
Os. to Os, HAMS, York €6s.to 74s, 
3 Loat. EGGS, French.. { .to 6s. 0d. 

Average Price of Wuscovado Sugar..... 33s. 3d. per ewt. Molasses.... 205. to 20s, Od. per cwt. 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL. 
oO Is 905.0. ° 






















Mee Geed cs occectccas ee «. 1005. 103. ccce OS.c0 O8.rccce . 105%. 
. 1 ee « U 0 .«. 0 0 
@ % 0) 6 @ ce 0 0 
0 ) oe 8d @ «sé 0 « be 
29 .e 34 o Mee ‘ 0 so 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 
GATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIFLD.*® 
2s, td. to 3s, Yd. tu 3s, 8d. 2s. Bd.to Ss 64. to 48,20 
so Seren. 8 8 3S 0 ae to «- 4 4 
c . 3 ao. & 8 3 4 “4 Oe =e 
oe oa SO S .4& << 47 9 ‘ce.3 
P ° CF ws (Oo 4 eS 
*7 nk theo 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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OWAY INDIANS, VA"'X HALL 


GARDENS.—Positively the LAST WEEK. Each 
Day of this Week, from 3 to 6, Encampment of Four 
Wigwams brought from their own Country. Dancing, 


Ball-playing, Archery, and Riding, with Bow and Quiver, 
Shield and Lance. Admittance, Is. Children, Half- 
Price. The lodians are in uo way connected with the 
Evening Fetes. 


K ING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 

Portugal Street, Liucolu’s lun.—This Hospital, 
since iis opening iu 1840, has dispeused its benefits to 
upwards of 50,000 of the sick poor; and the increasing 
number who resort to it for medical advice afford ample 
evidence of its we!! earned reputation among those classes 
for who-e benefit it was established, aud of its efliciency 
as a Metropolitan charity. 

Situate iu the ceutre of a district coutaininy, in sixteen 
parishes, a population of not less than 325 000 persons, 
this Hospital is daily called upon to admiuister relief to 
an extent very disproportiouate to the amount of its in 
come. After the most strenuous effurts at economy, it 
has been found that 4,000/. per annum is not more than 
sufficient to cover the necessary expenses. The fixed 
annual income is as yet so far short of this sum as to 
render frequent appeals to the liberality and charity of 
the public uecessary, in order t¢ enablethe Committee to 
meet the liabilities which the maintenance of a large 
establishment obliges them te incur. The Committee 
persuade themselves that this Institution will not be 
suffered to continue in want of such a measure of support 
as may permitthem to expand rather than contract its 
preseutsphere of charitable operations. 

By order, E.C. Srevens, Secretary. 
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UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY COMPANY, 
Established January 1819, Empowered by Special Act 
of Parliament, 7 and 8 Vict. cap. xIviti. 

Office, No. 10, Chatham Piace, Blackfriars. 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
Joun Extir Datnkwater Beraune, Esq. 
80, Chester Square. 

This old-establi-hed Society has recently reecived ad- 
ditional powers by special Act of Parliament, andatfords 
facilities iu effecting insurances to suit the views of every 
class of insurers. 

Premioms are received Yearly, Half-Yearly, or Quar- 
terly, or upon an increasing or decreasing scale. 

Two-thirds of th» profits are added septennially to the 
Policies of those insured for Lite; one third is added to 
the guarantee fund for securing payment of the Policies 
of all insurers. 

Those who are insured to the amount of 5007. and up- 
wards fur the whole term +, are admitted to vote at 
the half-yearly general meet of the Proprietors. 

Davip Foaoo, Secretary. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Royal 
Charter ; Established 1831. Head Office, 26, St. Audrew’s 
Square, Ediubargh; London Office, 61 A, Moorgate 
Street. PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Dake of Buccievca and QuEENSBERRY, 
VICE-PRE-IDENTS. 
The Right Hon. Lord Gray | David M. M. Chrichtou, 
Sir Neil Menzies, Bart., of | Esq., of Raukeilour. 
Meuzies. 

















RoBERT Cuaistre, Manager. 

The leading principle of this Wuatual Assurance Society 
is, that the whole Protits are divisible among the Policy- 
holders every three years. In illustration of the eminent 
success which has attended the Society, it may be stated 
that the additions made to Policies have been at the rate 
of 2 per cent per aunum on the sum assured and on the 
vested bouus, 

Thus the holder of a Policy for 1,000/. effected ou the 
Ist of March 1832, will, if it become a cl im during the 
Seay year, be entitled to 1,.97/.; or if +ffected on or 
yefore the Ist March 1833, to 1,275/.; and so on as re- 
gards other Volicies. 

The Accumulated Fund exceeds 2¢0 000/., and the 
annual revenue is above 70,000/ whole being ina 
course of steady and increasing prosperity. 

No other Life Assurance institution whatever can war- 
rantably hold out greater advantages to partie surine 
than this Society dues. Witiram Cook, 

61 A, Moorgate Street Agent fur London, 
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| =A AND GENERAL LIFE 
L ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Empowered by Act of Parliament for Insurances on 
Lives of Mariners, whether of the Roval or Mercantile 
Navy, Members of the Coast Guard, Fishermen, Pilots, 
or Boatmen ; of Military Mev and (Civilians proceeding 
to any part of the globe, and individuals of every class 
in society resideut on shore. ; 
STEFSe 
| Vice-Admiral Sir William 

Hall Gage, G.C.H. 


Adm]. Sir P. Henderson 
Durham, G.C.B. 
Joseyh somes, Esq. 





DIRE ¢ 


ORS. 


The Right Hon. Capt. Lord Viscount Ingestre, R.N., 
C.B., M.P. 
Capt. Thos. Dickinson, R.N. | Sir George Rich. 
Philip Baker, Esq. John Warricn, Esq. 
Joseph Bishop, Esq. | Edmund Turner Watts, 
Fred. Heisch jun. Esq. j 1sy- 
George Maun, Esq. | Johu Wills, Esq. 


Bankers — Bauk of England, and Commercial Bank 
of London. 

Puysictan—Sir James Eglinton Andeison, M.D., 
M.R.ILA., 11, New Burlington Street. 
SURGEON. 

Chas. Iiderton Croft, Esq., 22, Lanreuce Pountney Lane. 
SoLicitor—Johu Hayward, Esq., 2. Adelaide Place, 
London Bridge, aud Dariford, Kent. 





The Policies granted by this Company cover Voyages 
of every description and service in every part of the 
Globe. The Premiums for Life Policies with permission 
to go auy and everywhere without forfeiture, are lower 
thau have ever hitherto been taken for such general risks. 

Deferred Annuities to Marivers at very moderate 
Premiums. : 

The Premiums for all General Assurances are based 
upou a new adjusted Table of Mortality. 

Teu per ceut of the Profits applied iu making provision 
for Destitute and Disabled Mariners. 
Joun Dawson, Kesident Manager. 

Atthur Street East, London Bridge. 











REEMASONS’ AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 11 Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London. Business transacted in all the 
branches and for all objects of Life Assurance, Eudow- 
ments, and Auuuities, and to secure contingeut Rever- 
sions, &c. Information and Prospectuses furnished by 
JoserH Berrinae, Secretary. 


GTEAM TO DUNDEE—The LON- 
K DON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are intended to 
Sail from Hore’s Steam-Wharf, No. 272, Wapping. as 
nnder—THE LONDON, Capt. Ewrnoa, Wednesday, Oct. 
2d, 1 Afternoon. THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 9, at 11 Forenvon. 

FARES, with Provisions: Main Cabin, 32. 10s. ; 
Steward’s Fee, 2s. 6¢ —Fore Cabin, 2/, 5s. ; Steward's 
Fee, ls. 6d.—Children under 13 years of age, half fare. 


| ONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 
_4 RAILWAY.—NOTICE, the WARWICK and 
LEAMINGTON UNION RAILWAY will be OPENED 
at the COVENTRY STATION, where it joins the Lon- 
donand Birmingham Railway, on Monpay the 2d Decem- 
Bex uext. Particulars of the Trains aud Fares will be 
given previous to opening. By order, KR. Creep, 

Secretary to the Londou and Birmingham Railway. 

Office, Eustou Station, 9th Sept. 1844. 

ONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 
RAILWAY.—NOTICE.—On aud ater the Ist of 
OcropER NEXT, a FRAIN for the CONVEYANCE of 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS, at a PENNY PER 
PASSENGER PER MILE, will leave the EUSTON 
STATION DAILY, (SUNDAYS INCLUDED,) at 
Seven in the Morning, arriving at Three o’Clock in the 
Afternoon in Birmingham, where a Third-Class Train 
will be in readiness to carry Passengers forward to Liver- 
pool, Manchester, &c. by the Grand Junction Railway, 
at the same price. 

The Returu Train will leave Birmingham daily at 
Half-past Two in the Afternoon, and bring on the Pas- 
sengers bythe Third Class Train trom the Grand Junctiou 
Railway, arriving iu Londou at a Quarter before Ten 
o’ Clock, By order, 

(Signed) R. Creep, Secretary. 

Euston Station, isth September 1844. 

ONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 
RAILWAY.—NOTICE. 
REDUCTION OF FARES AND TOLLS. 

On and after Trespay the Ist October next, a Reduction 
will be made in the Fares of Passeugers, aud in the 
Charges on Carriages, Horses, aud Goods, couveyed over 
this Railway. 

The Passenceas’ Fares will be— 

[st Class, by the 10am. Down, and..., 
Th. 30m. pm. Up Tra us, (not ase 
veying Second Ciass we between { each, 









































for the whole distance “between 

London and Birmingham .....6. 
Ist Class. by all other Trains..,. ven cers ; 
2d Class, ditto. osines.os - 18s - 





3d Class, by one Daily Train Up and) 
Down (at the rate of ld. per Mile)... ? 
and in proportion for intermediate distauces, 
Further particulars may be obtained on application, 
By order Creep, Secretary. 
Office, Euston Statiou, Sept. 22, 1844. 
Note.—The time of departure of the last Up Traia from 
Birminghain will, from the 1.t October, be changed from 
Half-past Five to Six o'clock, p.m. 


IRECT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
From London to York, by Liueoln. 
Capital, 4,000,000/. in 80,000 Shares of 501. each. 
Deposit, 21. 10s. per Share. 
PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 
The Hon. William Ashley. | Col. Wm, Gravatt, R.E. 
J.M.B 


srackenbury, Esq. | Maior Thos. Geo. Harriott, 















John Brightman, Esq. H.P. R.S.C. 

Michael Bruce, Esq. William Morley, Esq. 

Robt. Walter Carden, Esq. | William Mountiord Nurse, 

Edward Turst Carver, Esq. Esq. 

The Chisholm. John Picker Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. James Nisbet | Thomas Raikes, Esq. 
Colquhorm, R.A. | Edward Sherman, Esq, 





W 





James Farquhar, Esq Edward Wiuslow, Esq. 
William Gambier, ; 
(With power to add to their numbe 
Enoineers—Sir John Reunie, F.RoS.; 

Wm. Gravatt, Esq. F.R.S. 

Baxters— The Uniou Bank of Loudon. 
Sorrerrors — Messrs. Juhustou, Farquhar, and Leech, 
Moorgate Street, London. 
Par_isMENTARY AGENTS— Messrs. G. and T. W. Webster, 
Olid Palace Yard, Westiainster. 
Secretary— Major William Amsinck. 

The formation of a Direct Maiu-Trouk Railway, for 
the important purpose of connectiug the North of Eng 
land and Scotland. by York and Lincola, withthe Metro- 
polis, has been decided upou, atter mature iuvestigation 
aud conviction of the public advantages of such a ine of 
communication, 

The line will commence near King’s Cross, in the New 
Road, the most ceutral situation in the Metropolis, both 
as regards the West end and the City; it proceeds by 
Chipping Baruet, Bizgleswade, St. Neots, Hantingdon, 
near Peterborough and Market Deeping, by Stamford, to 
the West of Bouru, East of Grantham, West of Sleaford, 
and East of Newark, to Lincolo, and thence by Gaius- 
borough, Thorne, Snaith, aud Selby, to York. ~ 

The distance by it between London and York will be 
180 miles. 

It will be about twenty miles shoiter than by any other 
proposed line. 

t will reduce by 39 miles the present distance between 
London and York, and will cousequeutly by the same 
distance bring Newcastle aud Edinburgh nearer to the 
Metropolis, while the distance saved between London 
and Hall will be no less than 43 miles. 

It will fourm the nearest route to Leeds, Selby, Hull, 
Halifax, Pradford, Huddersfield, Wakefield, Poutefract, 
and Sheffield; thas commanding the traflic of the mauu- 
facturing districts of Yorkshire, as well as the traflic 
from the North of England, Scotland, Livcolushire, and 
the other agricultural districts through which it passes, 

Taking its course through a highly productive country, 
it embraces all the market-towns of importance, and 
connects all Lincolushire with the mauufacturing dis- 
tricts and the Metropolis. 

It opens av easy communication between Norfolk 
and Suffolk and the West and North of Englaud, 

The line, as will be seen by the map, does notinterfere 





ay 























with the drainage of the Feu Country, whilst it embraces 
the most important markets and towns of that district, 

The inclinations are extremely favourable, and are ob. 
tained at a moderate expense, there not being any ep. 
gineering work of great magnitude on the line. “The 
gauge will be the same as the existing lines through the 
manufacturing districts, and all Joss of time iu travellin 
will be avoided, as the line will be an integral trank line 
under one management. 

The expense of construction being moderate, and the 
distanee s» much reduced, the fares will be proportion. 
ately less; and an ample profit is sufficiently shown by 
the annexed abstract of the traflic-tables, which are the 
result of a most rigid investigation, and are prepared ag 
evidence for Parliament. 

The capital proposed to be raised, namely, 4 000,0007, 
is a sum exceeding the engineers’ estimate. It has, how. 
ever, been thought advisable to allow an ample margin 
for any incre of prices above those of the present time, 

The surveys were commenced in October last; and jy 
March last, the Direct Northern Liue, and its advantages 
(together with many other trial lines, and their disadvan. 
lages,) Were carefully brought to the consideration of 
many geutiemen well qualified to form an opiuion og 
such matters; and finally, the pros; ectus, accompanied 
by a map ou a sufficient scale, was published on the 4th 
of Apri] 1844. This pr: spectus aud map show the London 
termiuus at King’s Ss 

At this date there was not before the public any other 
project for a direct line of railway from London to York; 
bat when more than a moath had elapsed from the time 
of the Publication of the prospectus and map of the Direet 
Northern Railway, the Cambridge and York vid Lincoln 
Railway Company (who haduptothattimeadbered to an 
indirect line by Cambridge to York) changed their title to 
that of the London ant York Railway Company 5 and 
their stated capital, which previously had varied from 
2.500,0007. to 1,600,000/., was then for the first time 
named at 4.000,000/. lu their Yew prospectus, the Lon- 
don and York Company also adopted King’s Cross for 
their Loudos terminus. 

Of the sense entertained of these encroachments by 
the promoters of the Direct Northern Railway, the York 
and Lendon Company were duly apprized by a circular 
addressed to each member of their Committee on the 
18th of May last, and signed by the Secretary, Major 
Amsinck. 

A map of the London and York Railway was, how- 
ever, published in the latter part of August last, which, 
tu the surprise of the promoters of the Direct Northern 
Line, showed au attempt to appropriate upwards of 70 
miles from London of the published line of the Direct 
Northerp Railway. 

Still, the project of the London aud York Railway Com- 
pany falls very far short of a direct Jine from London to 
the North, as will be seeu from the following data. 

From Louden to York the distance by the present lines 
of railway is 219 miles ; by the proposed London aud York 
line, stated to be 200 miles; by the proposed Direct 
Northern Railway, 180 miles. 

During the progress of this uudertaking, a very large 
proportion of the lasdowuers on the line have beeacom- 
municated with, and consulted in refereuce to it, aud the 
fult concurrence of that important iuterest is, wi h very 
few exceptions, c ntidently relied on, 

Publicatteation having been lately drawn to the Atmo- 
spheric piinciple, the Commitiece wish to observe, that 
they are in a condiiton to take advautage of that pria- 
ciple, should it eveutuaily be shown to be for the benest 
of the undertaking. 

The sectiovs of the conutry through which the line 


vy | 
passes !r 


m London to York can be see at the Offices of 
the Company, 64, Moorgate Surect. 
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Every explauation, 
also, wil be alfurded with regard to the traffic and other 
matters. 

The Parliamentary Plans, &c, are in course of prepa 
ration, aud application will be made for au Act of Lucor- 
poration in the ensuing session of Parliament. 

The deposit of 5 per cent, or 22. 10s. per Share, is ne- 
cessary to meet the requirement of the Parliamentary 
stindiog orders. Lat the prelimimary expeuses will in no 
event exceed 10s. per Share. 

Iuterest at the rate of 4d. per cent per annum will be 
allowed ou alicails made atter the passing of the Act 
till the opening of the Railway. 

The Subscribers’ Agreement and Parliamentary Con- 
tract will be ready for signature on the payment of the 
deposit. 

A large proportion of the Shares having been already 
applied for, noapplication for Shares can be received 
alter the 8th of October next 





up to which period they 
may be addressed to the Secretary, at the Offices of 
the Company, 64, Moorgate Street, Loncon ; where pros- 
pectuses aud plans may be obtained ; orto Messrs. Joho 
tailton and Sov, aud Messrs. Cardwell aud Sons, 
Sharebrokers, Manchester 5 Thomas Kelly, Esq., Share- 
broker, Birmingham ; Messrs. Henry Davies aid Co., 
Sharebrokers. Liverpool ; Messrs. Garton and Wright, 
Sharebrokers, Sheflield; Messrs. Edward King and Co, 
Sharebrokers, Leeds; Ro vert Allan, Esq., Sh urebroker, 
Edinburgh; Messrs. M Ewen aud Auld, or J, Watson, 
Esy., Sharebrokers, Glasgow; or tu William Gordov 
Esq., Sharebroker, Aberdeen. 











ESTIMATED INCOME, 

Calculated ov the usual Pailiamev'ary data, and based 
ou the actual Returns, which are Priuied, aud may 
be seen ai the Office -- 

By Passeugeis. eee 
Parce Serves 


. £350,180 0 0 
se 49.559 0 0 
. 143,628 0 0 
. 50,715 0 0 

Private Carriages, 
, aud Dogs..-..ee. 

and Agricultural 


Produce ..cccseseseessoes 









Merchandise... 
Conveyauce ot | 
Ditto of 





24,578 0 0 





12,000 0 0 


632.666 0 0 
Deduct for Mainteuance of the line 


and workiug expeus:s 40 per Cont, 253,066 0 0 





= oie 
379,600 0 0 
Being about 9¢ per Cent on the Capital of £4 900,000. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Committee of the Direct Northern Railway. 
GentLEMEN—I request that you will allot to me 
Shares of £50 each in the proposed * Direct Northe 
Railway,’ and I undertake to pay the deposit and siga 
the necessary deeds. 
Dated this day of 
Name... 
Residence «..0.++..006 
Trade or Profession. .s.sereeeee 





rm 


1844, 














be: 
atta 


title 


s 
Fle 
Aut 
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ODGSON AND ABBOTT'S PALE 
ALE.—This highly celebrated BEER, which has 

sen held in such high repute in India for nearly a Cen- 
et disso strougly recomme nded by the Fac ulty i in this 
pasha ie to Inv alids and others for its tovical properties, 
Cont hia’ rocured only by orders addressed to E. Apeorr, 
cia Brewery 3 3; his City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street ; 
or irom D. Ln Lrppte, 67, Princes Street, Leicester Squi ure, 





TORIZONT AL WATCHES, very Flat 

_A. B. SAVORY aud SONS, Wate 4 Rasa, il 9, 
Cornhill, Loudon, opposite the Bank. Price, iu Silver 
pac 3¢ Guineas eac h; orin Gold Cases, 6 Guineas each. 
These We atches are accurate and dur able, the horizontal 
escapement being pecu arly suited to combine those im- 
ortaut requisites. 7 ire jewelled in four holes, and 
continue goiug W hilst being wor ind. A T'welvemonth’'s 
warranty given with each. 


YATURN 'S RIN G.—This beautiful 

obiect may be disti seen with DAVIS’S RE- 
CONNOITE RING TELESCOPE, fitted up with an 
— nal Eyepiece, aud rapes id. the Price of which is 
3], or ol. 28, if seut through the Post. The Telescope 
cube ut Auxiliaries, as usual 36s. postage included. The 
Instrument measures. when closed, but { 3} inches, and 
to the Military Gentleman and Tourist is a most valu- 
able Compavion. To be hi id from the Maker, J. Davis, 
Optician, Derby. 

ETTS’S PATEN T CAPSULED 
B BRANDY. CONSUME RS OF BRANDY are 
respectiul ly informed, that J. T. Betrs juu. and Co. 
will not be respousible for any BOTTLED BRANDY 
that is uot protec ted against fran dulent substitution, by 
the PATENT META APSULES, embossed with 
the words | “ BETTS'S PATE NT BR: ANDY, 7. Smith- 
field Kars.’ Sold by the most respectable Wine aud 
Spirit Merchauts, in Town and Country, at 3s. 6d. per 
bottle, the bottle included, ‘'T te ly 
is used, is preference to For i ; 
and other princip: al Hospitals, Xe. th rour hot ntthe King- 
dom. Attention is especially requested to the security 
aflorde by the Patent M@tz ullie C: apsules. 


ie N’S VEGETABLE OIL, 4s. 6d. 































per Imperial Gallon. Tuomas Nunn a d Sons, 
Grocers and Oil Merchauts, (upwards of Thirty-iwo 
Years Purveyors to the Honourable Society of Lincolns 
Inn,) 19, Great James Street, Bedford Row, contidently 





recommend the above OIL to the Public. It gives a 
dear and brilliant light, perfectly free from smell or 
smoke, does not corrode the Lamps nor congeal in the 


Coldest Weather, and will be found to answer all the 
purposes of Sperm Oil at two Uhr s the cost tur the Solar 
Lamp. It is far more durable, cleanly, and economical, 
he Common Fish O.l, which corrodes aud spoils the 
Lamp. T. N. and Sons would draw attention to their 
much-admiied Composite Caudles, which give a brilliant 
light without suuffing, 10s. 62. per dozen pounds ; also 
their much-admired Mar; garine Wax Lights, 18s. 3 and 
their Plaiied Wick Sperm and Finest Wax Candles, 27s, 
per dozen pounds, 
Toth ee a eae. 
TNTERESTING TO LADIES— 
To Messrs. ROWLAND aud SON, 20, Hatton Gar- 
den, London. 
Percy Place, Landport, Ha dope oh April tas4. 
GextLemeN—I thinkit but an act of justic nform you of the 
venetit I have derived from the use of your: vi nir ible Macis-ar Oil 
About six months ago I found my bair getting daily more werk 
and thin, and much dis scoloured from a practice | had adopted of 
that Isl ose it entirely, and 
ar » TL have fe 
p it, and the re- ult is, Au at my hairi 
fectly restored, and much improved in ay is irance an 
ing bec me thick, dark, and gl ys it yeurls tre 
the ure of paper, which it sae bifore. To all my Siar 1 
have warmly recommended your Macassar “Ol as an exceilent re« 
storative and preservative for the hair, As I have an objection te 
see my name in print, I beg you will not publish it; but you are 
at liberty to show this letter, or make any other us e.you plexse of 
it, and refer applicants to me, if necessary, in proof of the efficacy 
of your Macassar Oil. Your obedient servant, = aaeeeeree 
ROWLAND’s MACASSAR OIL preserves and re pro- 
duces the Hair; preveuts it from falling off or turning 
Grey ; changes Grey Hair to its Origine! Colours frees it 
from Scurf and Dandritts .d mal bea ut ilully soft 
aud curly. Ask for ‘* Rowlaud’s Macassar Oil.”’ All 
ollers are Fraudulent Counterfeits. 
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THE CHILD'S OWN BOOK, 
Ina very handsome seks square lomo. Price 7s. 6d. 


bound in cloth, 

Sire CHILD'S OWN BOOK, 
lil 

The s 


rated with vearly Three Huudred Engravings. 

hy Edition. 

Priuted for Trac, 73, Cheapside, 

l veryand Kirby, Oxford Street, where may Le 

had, Jus ; Pablished, with see ‘ly New Cuts, 
THE GIRL’ OWN BOOK, 

By Mrs. CuILp, Thirteenth Edition. 

Just Pub! ished, Pric e ls.; by Post, 1s. 6d. 
JUAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND 

AVOID, or how to Live; whereby [Iness may 
ested, Health secured, and a Happy Old Age 
attained, Addressed especii ull y to the Young, and en- 
titled ‘* Guide to Health and Long Lite.” 

_ By R. J. Cunverweu., M.D., M.R.C.S., &e. 
_SHEKWoop, 23, Paternoster Row; Caxrvatuo, 147, 
Fleet Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; and of the 
Author nel, Arundel Street, Stand. 








Tuomas 


the 











ved trom Brxauisouast to 19, " BRRNERS S STREET, 
Ost rd Street, Loudon, Just Published, the Thirteenth 
row lon, Price 2s. 6d.; free | Vv post, dy. Od. 

lik SILENT FRIEND on Nervous 
Debility, &e. By R. aud L. Perry and Co. Sur 
Loudon. Published by the Authors, and Sold at 
their esi ence; also by Srrangoe, 21, Vaternoster Row, 
Lond The Cordial Balm of Syriacum is a stimulant 
aud reviovator in all Spasmodic complaints. Nervous 
Debilit » ludigestion, Asthma, and C onsumption, are 
gradual ily aud imperceptibly removed by its use, and the 
Whole system restored to a healthy state of organization, 
Sold in bottles, Price Lls.and 33s. Perry’s Purifying 
Specific Pulls have long been used as the most certain 
Temedy for Seorbutic Complaints of every description, 
Eiuptions of the Skin, Pimples on the Face, and other 
disazreeable affections, the result of an impure state of the 
blood. The ‘se Pills are perfectly free from mercury and 
other deleterious drugs, aud may be taken with safety 
Without interference with or loss of time — busiuess, 
aud can be relied upou in every iustauce. Sold in bores, 
al es, 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ls, by all Medicine ‘Vendors, 





feos, 

















MURRAY’S COLONIAL ce HOME oo el 
On the Ist October (enlarged tvpe). 2s. 6d No. | 
N EW SOUTH WALE 'S DESCRIBED 
in LETTERS written HOME, by a Lany. 
Original Works Latety 
DRUMMOND HAY'sS 
MOORS. 


PvsiisHen, New Editions, 
MOROCCO AND THE 
2s. Gd. 





THE AMBER WITCH. Qs. 6d. 

Crinival Works 1n Preparation, 
A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF PEKIN. 
LIFE OF THE GREAT CONDE, by Lord Manon. 


Albemarle Street. 


Joun Murkay, 


NOTICE. 
| eel III. of BURKE’S HISTORY 
OF THE LANDED GENTRY, 

a Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the wh 
of the Landed Geutry, or Untitled Aristocracy of E ra 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, 

s Now Ready for Delivery. 

This Work will be completed in Four Parts, Price 
10s. 6d. each, forminga stugle Volume of upwards of 1600 
pages, uniform with the Author’s Popular Peerace aud 
BarkonetaGe. 

Henry Cotsvury, Publis! 





13, Great Marlborough 











Stre 
COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE CHINESE 
Ww ete &e. 
ow Ready, New and Cheaper Edition, comprised in a 
with Ma lates, Priee l8s. bd. 






in 
RATIVE OF. ‘THE VOYAGES 
AND sERVICES OF THE NEMESIS, 


From 1840 to 1843; 





And of the Combined Naval and Military Operations 
in China. 
Comprising a Complete Account of the Colony of 
Hong kong, and Remarks on the Character aud Habits | 


of the Chiuese, &e,. 
From Notes of Commander W. H. 
Personal Observations by W. D. I 
Henry Covuurn, Pal jlisher, 13, Gre 


Har. R.N., with 
arp, Esq. A.M. 
at Marlborough 





Street, 
a ew Burlington Street, 28th Sept. . 1844. 
a BE NTLEY W ILL IMME- 
Z DIATELY Pane 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
THE DARK FALCON; , Tale of the Attruck. By 





J. B. Fraser, Esq. 


Author of ‘* The Kugzilbas sh, 
** Allee Neemrvv,”’ Xe. 


4 vols. post 8vo. 


M. THIERS’S HISTORY OF THE EMPIRE 
RESTORATION, This Completion of M. " 
History, with Notes by the English Editor, will be pub- 
lished unitormly with ‘* The History of the French Re- 
volution.”’ 


3. 
LAST SERIES. 





THE ATTACHE ; or Sam Shek iu England. Com- 
pleting the Sayings aud Doings of Mr. Slick. By the 
Author of ** The Clockmaker.’’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 

4. 

THE LETTERS OF THE EARL OF CHESTER- 
FIELD. Now First Collected.  Luecluding numerous 
Letters now fi st Publi. mee from the Original MSs, 
Printed uniformly with Mr. Bentley's Collective Edition 


ited, with Notes, Xe, 
» with Portraits. 


of Horace News evil Eu 

By Lord Manon, 3 vols. 8v 

3. 

HAMPTON COURT, An 
vols. pust 8vo. 


Historical Romance. 3 


6. 
THE 


NEW VOLUME OF STANDARD NOVELS. 
THE TWO ADMIRALS. A Tale of the Sea. By J 
Fenimore Cooper, Esq. will form the next volume of 


« The Standard Novels and Romauces.’’ Complete in 


l vol. with Engravings. Price Gs. (To be Published 
with the Magazines ov the 50th inst.) 
Ricuaryv Bentiry, New Burlington Street. 


N 


8, New Burlington Street, 28th Sept. 1844. 


"R. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICA- 


TIONS, NOW READY. 
}. 
THE HISTORY OF SWEDEN. Translated from | 
the Swedish of Anders Fryxell. Edited by Mrs. Mary 
Howrtr, 2 vols, post 8yo. 


LUCY HARDINGE. A Second Series of ‘‘ Afloat 
and Ashore; cr, the Adveutures of Miles Wallingford.’ 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. Author of ‘6 The Pilot,” 
« The Last of the Molicans,’’ ** The Deerslayer,’ 
3 vols. post 3vo. 








De 
SECOND EDITION OF PRESCOTT’S HISTORY 
OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. With the Life 
of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortes, and a Prelimi 
View of the Ancient Mexican Civilization. Revised aud 
Corrected by the Author. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and 


Maps. 4. | 
THE FREE LANCE. Av Historical Romance. 
By Daniet M‘Carrny, E * ., Author of ‘* Massaniello.” 


3 vols. post Svo. | 
DIARIt&S AND CORRE SPONDE NCE OF JAMES | 

HARRIS, FIRST EARL OF MALMESBURY. | 
Comprising Memoirs of His Time trom 1767 to 1309; 
aud au account of his Missions to the Courts of | 
Madrid, Frederick the Great, Catheriue the Second, aud 
the Hague ; and his Speciai Embassies to Berlin, Brans- 
wick, and the Freuch Republic. 

Edited by his Granpson the third Earl, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 
6 











THE POPULAR MEMB By Mrs. Gore, Author 
of ** Mothers aud Daughters,’” ‘‘ Tie Dowa ger,” ‘‘ The | 
Ambassador's Wile,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

‘- | 

PERSECUTIONS OF POPERY. By Frevericx | 
Suoseru, Esq. Contents: The Persecutions of the Al- | 
bigenses—The Inquisition—The Lollards—The Vaudois | 
or Waldevses— Persecutionus in Frauce, prece ding the | 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, (1560-1572, ) = Massacre | 
of St. Bartholomew-—Persecutious in the Cevennes, aud | 
inthe Eighteenth and Nineteenth Ceuturies. 2 vols.8vo. 

8. 

THE JILT. A Novel. By the Author of ‘* The 
Marrying Mau,’’ ‘‘ Cousin Geoflrey,’’ &c. vols. 
post Svo. 

Ricuarpv Bentiry, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





} On 


nal 


ce] 


= 


| be ok 


AND 


Thiers's | 


| 
(Publisher iu Ordinary to her Majesty.) | 
| 








LOBSTERS, CRABS, PRAWNS, gome — 
On October Ist, Price 2s. 6d. Pa 
HISTORY OF BRI TISH 
CRUSTACEA, 
By Tuomas Bett, F.K.S. F.L.S. F.Z.S. &e. 


Professor et Zovlogy in King’s College, London. 
olume 


will be Hlustrated by an Eugraving of 
and by accessory tailpieces and distinctive 
It will be | uuifurm with the Histories of 
Reptiles, Fishes, tarfishes, 
and Mr. Yarrell and Professor 


The 
each sj 
peculiar 
British Quad irny eds, Birds 
&e. by the Same Author 
E. Forbes, &c. 

Published by Joux Van Vi 








Paternoster Row. 


ERCISES AT 


orst, l, 


NICHOLS’S MORNING E 
CRIPPLEGATE, 
Tuesday, the First of October, in a large volume, 
closely printed, Price 12s. in cloth, 
an ORNING EXERC ISES at CRIP- 
B PLEGATE, St. Giles in the Field, and in South- 
wark. The arefully collated aud corrected 
by James Nicnots. Volume IV. (to be completed in six 
volumes. ) 

London: Printed for Tsomas Te@c,73, Cheapside, and 
may be prvcured by order of all other Booksellers, of 
whom may be had the first Three Volumes, a few copies 

f which remain on hand, 











SALE’S KOR4 
Ina very large volume octavo, close 
: sisi ms in Notes, Nc. from Savary s Editiou, Price 


pie "KORAN: commonly called the 
ALCORAN OF MOHAMMED. 

Translated into Euglish immediately from the Origi- 
Arabic; with Explanatory Notes, taken from the 
most approved Commentators. To which is pretixeda 
Preliminary Discourse. sy George Sate, Gent. A 
New E 1», with a Memoir of the Translator, and also 
various Readings and Illustrative Ni tes trom Savary’s 
ebrated version of this ir nportant wor k. 

Printed for Tuomas Trae, 73, Cheapside. 
cured by order of all other Booksellers. 


eats 2d, with great 











May be pr 
NEW WORK BY CAPT ALN MARRYAT. 


Just Published, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. lzs cloth, 
SETTLERS IN CANADA. 


Written for Young People 
By Captain Marryat, C.B. 
“This exceedingly clever, amusing, and instructive 
forms a de ightful companion to ‘ Masterman 
- Nava aad Military Gazette. 
By the Same Author, Recently Published, 
MAST ERMAN RE ADY; or the Wreck of the Pacific, 
3 vols. feap. 8vo. with numerous LI instrations, 22s. 6d. 
“‘The best of Robinsun Crusoe’s numerous descend- 
ants, aud one of the most captivating of modern chil- 
dreu’s books. The only danger is, lest parents should 








Ready.’ 


dispute with their children the possession of it.’’—Quar- 
terly Review. 
London: Loneman, Brows, Gre en, and LonomAns. 





Just Published, 8+ 


mH LUCIA. 
~ Thirtes 


Ty Curious 


». Wil th Map 12s. cloth, 
By Henry H. Breen, Esq. 
n Years a Resident in the Island. 
and interestiu; gb yok. Mr. Breen is 
‘ut observer, aud some of his remarks on the 











social peculiarities of St. ‘ia are as humorous as they 
are evidently sound and jr The odd moditications of 
the Nez ‘ter in the course of its alliance with the 
French are wt i istrated in several very cleverly 
wri scenes é 





er. 

**On all topics counected with the colony, ample in- 
formation will be four idiu Mr. Breen’s work. The his- 
torical chapte rs are full of interest, and we wish every 
British colony had its Breen to chronic! e its capabilities. 

, Gazette. 

book has t 
intimate kr 10W 






nd certaiuty of touch which 
» of the thing described seldom 
-Speetator. 

,ONG MAN, Brown, 


an 
fait Is to impart. 





London: Green, and Lonemans. 








Sucte ty for the Diff sion of Useful Knowledge. 
PS. 
On the Ist of October wi iM be Published the first Month! y 


Part of a New Editioa of 
SOCIETY’S MAPS, 
Parts will contain Seven Maps ina stif 





_ANC IENT AND MODERN 











wrapper, Pi ev 3s. 6 pl ain, and ds. coloures 
‘he Publication will commence with the MAPS OF 
EUROPE, ic and Modern, will be com- 
1 se iths, aud will formthe First Volume. 
or il » will cor jin ioe MAPS OF ASIA, 
AME RIC aud AUSTRALIA, and will 

usu occupy twelve me ane in Publication. 

It will be followed by a Third Volume, containing the 
MAPS OF CITIES, the STARS, and a very ample 






INDEX TO PLACES. The publication of this volame 







will occupy about eight months. 
The Maps will be carefully corrected for this edition, 
und, pnecessary, New Plates will be substituted for 


they will be printed upon larger 
ion; and the issue of the Maps 
view to follow as nearly as pos- 
aphical position of the countri 
‘iety’s Maps may still be had separately, 













plain, and 9d. coloured. 
The following will be the contents of the first four 
Monthly Parts :— 

I. Ocroper Ist Maps 
World in Hemispheres, ccscccesscocecs 
Europe ....... eee . deeweedeenen 1 

tish Isles Kicovesrianakaney . 1 

zland nals and Railw WO aces exa e 

Ancient Britain (England Cale ia 2 
N.B. The detailed Maps of Eng be deferred 


for a few months so as to complete the 





Il. NovemBer Ist. 
Seotlend: Geseedll oi c.v ic icucccecevcsa 1 
Scotland, in. . ccccecccccccvesces dasacaele 
Ireland, Geueral ......0.0.0. auseane o I 
Ireland, in...... wikensequacinandaen chem 
IIL. Decemper Ist. 
Netherlands aud Belgium.....+eee.+.-. 1 
Frauce, General ......-.+- eseee 1 
France, in ....ee. -3 
France, Ancient ‘om 
Switzerland . l 
IV. January, 1845. 
Italy, General .... 
Italy, in. aeuwenes 
Italy, Ancient ......6 3 
London: CuarLes KNi@nT and Co. § 22, 2, Ludgate Street. 
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Pablished by J. Wear. 59. § righ Holborn, Price Is. 
HE NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 
OF PRESERVING MINING RECORDS. By 
T. Sopwirn, F.G S., Member of the Institution of Civil 


Engineers and of the Geologic» Society of France. 





Just Published Price Ys. eo" 2 with 5 Plates 
ARADAY’S EXPERIMENTAL 
RESEARCHES IN ©)! CTRIC ITY. Vol. II. 

Also, on Sale, Vol. I. Price les, with 8 Plates. 
GZondin: R. & J. E. Tayrox, Kei Lion Coart, Fleet St. 


This Day is Publi shed, Bo. >. Pri ice One Guinea, 


Basis MAL FONTS. 
A Series of 125 Engravings, examples of the dif- 
ferent periods, accompanied with descriptions; aud with 
an Introductory Essay by E. A. Panrey, M.A. Honorary 
Secretary of the Cambridge Camden Society. 
Joun bd AN Voorst, Z, Paternoster Row. 


This Day is Published, Price Is. No. XXII. of The 
OOLOGIST. It contains Historical 
Notices of Quadrupes formerly existing in Britain, 

by Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. Observations on the New 

British Frog, bs Professor Bell, F.R.S. Description of 

the New Scotch Butterfly, with figures of the male, 

female, and underside, by Edward Newman, F.L.S. &c. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


TO MANUFACTURERS ‘AND ARTISANS. 
RT-UNION, Monthly Journal. 
The Number—( Number 71)—Containing the Con- 

tinuation and Conclusion of the Descriptive Report of 
the recent Exposition of Industrial Art in Paris, is Pab- 
Iished This Day, 40th September, and issued as a*‘ Sup- 
plementary Number ” with the ordinary Number ofthe 
Art-Union.—Price 1s. 


INDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY OF 
BRITISH ART. 
Will be Published on Ist October. Part 1, Containing, 
or. HIGHLANDER’S HOUSE, by E, Lanpseer, 
R.A. Engraved by W. Fixnen. 
openivesst LON THE RIIINE, by J. M. W. Tur- 
E 








e 6 Sugraved by J. T. Witrorr, A.R.A. 
PETE R DE L IVERED FROM PRISON, by (Late) 
W. Hitton, R.A. Engraved by E. J. Porravry. 
The object of the Proprietors i is to unite the talent of 
our eminent Painters and Engravers in producing a work 
that shall do justice to the British school, and at the same 
time to publish it at snch a price as will place it within 
the feach of all lovers of the fine arts. The series will 
embrace a selection of the chefs d'oeuvres of our distin- 
guished artists, commencing with Sir J. Reynolds and 
continued to the present time, and will be completed i in 
16 Pasts, each containing 3 highly-finished Line-Eugrav- 
ings, with descriptive Letterpress in French and Exglish. 
Price, Prints, 1/. 5s.; | Proofs, 20. 12s. 6d. ; 
Proofs before Leiters, 54. &s. 
London: Published by Hucarts, 69, Great Portland 
Street, aud by A. Hausrr, Par 


NV EDICAL LITERATURE.—DR. 
FORBES’S REVIEW for Ocroner will contain 
Keviews and Critical Notices of vearly Forty important 
Works, British and Foreign, besides an elaborate Report 
on Poisons aud Poisoning by Mr. Taylor. Among the 
British Works reviewed are TI » Reports of the Sanitory 
Commission-- The Publie Hygier vat Britai 
Litt!e on Stiff-joiutt—Miss M irfinean’s Lifein the Sick- 
room—Sir Charles Bell ou the Anatomy of Expression 
in Painting. Among the Foreign Works reviewed are— 
Wavwruch on the cure of tapeworm—Boeck ou Norwegian 
Leprosy— Retzius ov the National Forms of Skulls— 
Claessen on Diseases of the Vancreas—Foville on the 
Anatomy of the Brain—Lugol on Serofula. Price €s. 
London: Joun CaurcaiLi , Princes Street, Soho. 


THE LE ADING ME DICAL Jou RN AL. 

HE NEW VOLUME OF THE 

MEDICAL TIMES will commence on Fripay 
next (Ocr Sth) with FOUR NEW COURSES of PA- 
PERS and LECTURES: the First by the celebrated 
Prnre. on the Structure and Functions of the Brain, with 
new Views on Mental Diseases (translated, with Notes, 
by Dr. Costrtuo. long the pupil aud frie ndof Gall); the 
Second, by Mr. Gurnaie, F.R.S. (late President of the 
College of Surgeons); the Third. by Dr. Corrigan, of 
Dublin, on Select Points in the Practice of Medicine; the 
Fourth, by Dr. Riosy, F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Midwifery 
to St. Bartholomew's Hespital. 

THE MEDICAL TIMES is the largest of all the 
Medical Journals; and contains Weekly a complete 
Analysis of the Original Papers in all other Medical 
Periodic als, »E nglish and Continental. Price 5d.; Stamped, 
62.5 ; or 12. 5s. per annum for the Stamped E LE dition. 


THE FOLLOWING P E RIODICAL | AL WORKS, 
FOR OCTOBER 1844, 
Will be Published by CHARLES KNIGHT and Co. 


ge ENGLAND. Parr X. with 
a Coloured Engraving of an Elizabethan Side- 


board, or Court Cupboard, Price 1s, 6d. Published also 
in Weekly Numbers, at 3d. The Coloured Engraving 
as a Suppiementary Number, Price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK, Part X. with 
a Coloured Map, Price 1s. 6d. Published also in Weekly 
Numbers at 3d. The coloured Map and a Sheet of 

s descriptive of the Geography of the Holy 
as a SupPLEMENTARY Number, Price 6d. 
= PE oa MAGAZINE, Pait XLV, of the New 
» Price 6d. 
4 ICTORIAL 





MUSEUM OF ANIMATED 


Part XXII. Price 1s. Published also in | 


Weekly Namh ers, Price 3d. 

THE LIBRARY FOR THE 
DIAN EMPIRE. By C. MacFarnanr. 
IIf. Price 2s 6d. The Volume bound in cloth, Price 8s. 
This Volume completes the Work. 

THE COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 
SPERE: beinga Verbal Index to a!l the Passages in the 
Dramatic Works of the Poet. By Mrs. Cownen Charxe. 
Part VI. The Concor lanee will appear in Monthly Vacts, 
at Half-a-Crown each, the whole to be completed in 18 
Parts, of usifurm size with C. Kysont's ‘ Pictorial 
Editicn.’’ 


TIMES. OUR IN- 


This Day is Published, 

KNIGHT'S LIBRARY EDITION OF SHAKSPERE, 
Vol. XII. coutaining the Poems, the Analysis of the 
Doubtful Piays, aud the Index. Price 10s, 

«* This Volume completes the Work, 

22, Ludgate Street, 24th September 1344. 





Vol. IL. Part | 


| R, James.—XI. 
TO SHAK- | 


} on Dreams, 


HE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, «.: 
JOURNAL OF THE MONEY MARKET 
OcroseR, Price ls. 6d. wiii contaiu: 1. J. W. Gilbsr' 
Esq. the Banker, Memoir and Portrait—2. Fallertor 
the Currency — 3. Bavker’s Deposit Receipts. S 
Dut'es—4. Proposal for a Decimal Coinage—5. Phe Jom. 
Stock Bank Regulation Act—6. The La: of Checks 
Bankers’ Note Circulation Keturns--5 avings Bon: 
Returos—Banking Intelligence—The txchanges. &c, 
London: Ricnarv Groomaringe, 5, Paternoster Row. 


HE SAVINGS'-BANK CIRCULAR. 
On the first day of October, 1844, will be Pub- 
lished, Price 3d.. to be continued Monthly, No. I of this 
pew and cheap Periodical, intended to develope the vast 
resources of these Institutions—their beneficial influence 
on the public welfare—and their capabilities of effecting 
much moral good to all classes, from the Peer to the 
Peasant. This Pablication will be as valuable as in- 
teresting. 

Loudon: Published by Avexanpzr Enper Murray, 
Green Arbour Court, Old Bailey. Sold also by Messrs. 
Ssirn. Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill ; and may b> ordered 
of all Booksellers aud Periodical Venders throughout the 


Kingdom. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


E OOD’S MAGAZINE 
c AND COMIC MISCELLANY. For October. 

Contents: Our Family. A Domestic Novel. By the 
Editor. Chapter x1. Our Godfather; Chap. xi." Our 
other Godfather and our Godmother; Chap. xtv. The 
Christening—September iu Paris—Old Mr. Fleming's 
Journey. By Miss Lawrance—Three Guielic Melodies. 
By Delta—The Priest’s Dagger —Tempest and Calm — 
Rambles at Rio. By Peregrine—The Monk’s Finger— 
The Viol of Our Lady. By the Monutaineer—Incidents 
and Impressions; or, A Trip to Calais. By F. O. Ward— 
The Streets of Paris. 

H. Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 


oe S MAGAZINE for OcToseEr, 
Price 2s 6d. Contains: 
1. Au Election to the Long Parliament. 
. The State Marder; a Tale. 
3 Some Account of a Poet's Friend. 
Oliver Yorke. Esq. 
4, Bulland Nougtongpaw. By Anglomane. 
. Classics of the Table —Sweetmea's, Beer, Cider, 
Perry. Liqueurs, and Wives. 
‘On Matters Masical aud of the Italian Opera. By 
Pans: Rattler. 
7. Greece Under the Romans. 
8. Little Travels and Rvad-side Sketches. 
marsh. No. Il. Ghent. 
9. Apology for Art Unions, 
19. Courses of English Reading. 
11. The General Policy of the Cabinet. 
2. The Lords are the Libevator "- 
G. W. Nicktsson, 215, Regent Street, London. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY LEEC » 
The Ocroper Number, Price 2s. 6d. 0 
ENT seat 8 i] MISCELLA NY, 
Will Conratn: 
THE FORTUNE. S OF THE SCATTERGOOD 
FAMILY. By AtBerr Smrr: 
With an lustration 

Cuap. XXXMII.—In which more characters, Shak sperian 
and meelranical, make their appearance. 

Cuap. XXXIIL.—Mr. Joe Jollit arranges the ‘‘ Provident 
Crickets’”’ féte and fancy fair at Rosherville. 

Cuap. XXXIV. - Clara Scattergood continues to feel that 
she is a Governess. 

A Few Pages from my Jour- 
nal in Greece, Turkey, 
and on the Danube. By 
C. F. Fynes Clinton. 

Sketches of Legendary Ci- 
ties. By Louisa Stuart 
Costello. 

Meum and Tuum. 

Biing me no 
Wreath. 

The Royal Favourite and 
her Victim—The Specu- 
lation—The Gaol Chap- 











In a Letter to 


By Tit- 





Thou art like the Lily’s 
Fragrant Bell. 

Smoking Robin. By Abra- 
ham Eider. With an Il- 
lustration by Leech. 

Miss Jifkins’s Benefit. By 
Charles Whitehead. 

The Two Fortune-Hunters 
of Galway. By Dr. Mil- 
liugen. 

The Quiet Hour. By T.J. 
Ouseley. 

The Physiology of London 
lain; ora Dark Page from Life. By J. Fisher Mar- 
Life’s Volume. ray, Author of ‘The 

The Waters of Babylon. By World of Loudon ”— 
W.G J. Barker. Chap. XXV. Sights of the 

The Woman of the World. Streets—Chap. XXVI. A 
By H_ R. Addison. Dissertation of the Spe- 

Starlight. cies Cockney. 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Barliugton Street. 


Blushing 








Price Half-a-Crown, 
INSWORT H's MAGAZINE. 
The Ocroner NumBer Contarns: 
REVELATIONS OF LONDON. 
By W. Harrison AinswortH, Esq. 
Pro.oeve. 1599. 
The Elixir of Long Life. 
Book the First.—Chap. 1. The Ruined House in the 
Vauxhali Road. 
With Two Illustrations on Steel, by ‘ Paz.” 

II. The Rebels: a Tale of Emmett’s Days. Part I. 
The Cousins. By Mrs. White.—III. The Gipsies’ Tra- 
gedy ; a Tale of Welsh Hamlet History. Part II. Re- 
tribution. By Joseph Downes—IV. 
Cavada—V. The Rat tat : a Story of the Gentilities. 
Laman Blanchard -VI. Modern Danish Drama: 
medies of Holberg—‘ Jep ne Vom Berge,” &c. ¥ 
Thomas Roscoe.—VII. A Jar of Honey from Mount 
Ilybla. By Leigh Hant. 

THE BRITISH ARCILEOLOGISTS AT 
CANTERBURY. 

IX. The Spring at Templia : a Legend of Potsdam. 
By John Oxenford. X. The Collecte a Works of G. P. 
A Leaf from my Theatrical Recollec- 
tions. By Drinkwater Meadows.—XIT. 
Night-noises, and Phantoms. Part ILL. 


By Charles Olliey.—XILL. The Husband Ma!gié Lui; 


| or, The West India Adventure of a Texian Naval Otticer, 


By Perey B. St. John. 
WINTER WANDERINGS., 

By W. Francis Arnswortu. 
Ain-tab—Story of a Sword—A Nocturnal Ride—Kilis, 
Aucient Ciliza— Panthers of Amanus— Hostile Reception 
from the Turkomans— Ruins of [ssus—City of Mopsos, 
the Soothsayer—Aleian Piain—Reverses of Beller: ophon 

City of Adaua, 
Loudon ; Joun Mortimer, Publisher, Adelaide Street. 


Part II. 


The Settlers in 


A Few Passayis | 


| HE QUARTERLY REVIEw, 

No. CXLVIII. will be Published on Thursday, 
October 3d. CoxTENts: 

1. The Conquest and the Conqueror. 

2. Forster ou Arabia. 

3. Passages iu the Life of a Radical. 

4. Horace Walpole. 

5. On the Treatment of Lunatics. 

6. Painting iu Fresco. 

7. Stanley’s Life of Dr. Aruold. 

8. >. First Earl of Malmesbury. 

Joux Muaray, Albemarle Street. 


pus FOREIGN QUARTERLY 





REVIEW, No. 67, 
Is Published this Day, Price 6s. 
}. Ireland from 1645 to 1649 
2. Henry Steffens’s Autobiography. 
3. The Plague of Milan, 
4. The Slave States of America. 
5. The Punjab. 
6. English Opivions on Germany. 
7. French Aggressions in the Pacific. 
8. Theory and Practice of Education. 
9. Military Power of Russia. 
10. Sacrifice of British Ambassadors in Central Asia, 
Short Reviews, Foreign Correspoudence, &c. &e, 
Cuapman and Hatt, 186, Strand. 





Oa the Ist Oc tober, i in demy 8vo. Price 6s. 


HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
AND HOME, FOREIGN, AND COLONIAL’ 
JOURN AL, 

No. IT. being the 8th Number of the 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 

Contents: 1. The Theses of Erastus touching Exeom. 
munieation, and the Scottish Chureh Establishment— 
2. Werner as Infidel, Romanist, and Poet—3. Revela. 
tions of Russia; or, the Emperor Nicholas and his Em. 
pire in 1844—4. Present State of Morocco—d. German, 
English, and American Essays—6. The Miscellaucoys 
Works of Oliver Goldsmith—7. State of Portugal—8, New 
Zealand— Critical Sketches, Correspondence, Literary 
Notices, and List of Books. 

London : SMrrH, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





NE Is. the First Number of 


ice 
NEW ‘ DINBURGH REVIEW, 
ki Critical Journal and Magazine. 

vrs: Advances since the Peace—Lord Malmes- 
bury’s Diary and Cx spondence—Mrs. Shelley’s Ram- 
bles iu Taly — Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon —True 
Origin of Gi psies— Antobi graphy of a Living Writer— 
Chiracier of the Americans ~The C yele of Nature —Im- 
portanee of Trifles - Me moranda by a Public Character 
of Emineave-- Royal Etiqueite Monuments to the Great 
—The Old Edinburgh Keviewers—Hints to Lawyers— 
Imperfections of Sc:ecce, &c, 

London: Haywaxp and Anam, 48, Paternoster Row; 

and J. Menzres, Edinburgh. 


rAXAll’s EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for Ocroser, Price Oxe Suriina, 
Contatns: Our Hearth and Homestead. By John 
Milly. Chap. Li.—Burus and Sree eae Cc arpentes 
and the kt 
Quaker Mission to ‘the Mausitins and i South Afric A— The 
Spirit of Chop, If —Oswald Herbst’s 
Letters fiom Evugland. No. il. - A Teacher's Journal— 
Campaign in Ireland. ‘By the Wile of a Colone!—Lile 
of Lord Eldon—Poetry ; the Picuic of Baccleuch, &e— 
Literary Register; Capt. C unynghame's s Service io 
China ; Diaz s Conquest of Mexico; Breen’s St. Lucia; 
&e. &c.—Polities of the Mouth ; the Last of the Mouster 
Trial; Tahiti aid Morocco. 
Ww: Tarr, Ei linbargh; SimMpgKn, 2M: ARSHALL, & Co. London. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, for Ocrozer, Price 2s. fd. 
Conratxs: English and American Trau:Litions of 
Schiller ; Merivale, Lytton, Mugan. Impey, Dwi;ht— 
Ceylou—The Coiffeur of $ svres3;_2 Revo u onary Sketch 
—Skeiches from the Antique; Third Seriis. By Mrs. 
JamesGray —Unauswe edArgaments and Unnotic ed Phe- 
nomena of the Repeal Agitation—The Nevilles of Gar 
retstown; a Tale ‘of 1760. Chapter XIII. A Visit to 
the Four Courts in 1757; C _— XIV. Politics ata 
Banqret; Chapter XV. The ¢ Saptain at Se: <r to 
Jove; from the Greek of Clean'hos. By Mrs. James 
Gray—Ouar Portrait Gallery, No. XXXVI.; the Right 
Hon. Feaueis Blackburue, Master of the Rolisiv I: eland; 
with a Portrait—Major Lyuch’s Journal of a Kesideuce 
amoung the Ghilzies in 1839-40; Pait IL. 
Dublin: Wintram Curry janior and Co.; 
and Co. London; and ali Bo ks:2llers. 


PERIUDICALS FOR OCTOBER. 
Brsckwoop 'S MAGAZINE. 





W. S. Onn 





No. CCCXLVIIT. Price 2s. 64. 

Contents: 1. Tie Life of a Fg ee: utist-—-2. Poems 
and Batlads of Goethe. No. 2- The Great Dror ight- 

4. A Tender Conscience—5. T inierey’ s History of the 
| Gauls—6. The Witchtinder, Conclusion—7. My Last 
Courtship; or, Lile ia Loui siana—8. Greece under the 
Romaus 
+ ie E BOOK OF THE FARM. 

By Henry Srepaens 

Parts XX. and XXI. concluding the Work. Price 8s. 

Cox : Sowing Autumn Wheat — Ri tation of Crops 
—Fertilizing the Soil by meaus of Mi auures — Experi 
ments—Destroyiug Ver min — Looking at a Farm; its 
Rent; its Lease; its Stocking; C apital required for it— 
| Improving Waste Land—Farm Book keeping—Cottages 
of Farm Servants — Preservation of Imple a dex— 
Classified List of Llustrat oe 64 Envgravings 0 


Wood. 
| Y#X\HE QUART ERLY JOURNAL of 
AGRIC U iL, TURE, and the Transactions of the 


Highland aud Agric “ultural Society of Scotland. New 

Series. Part V I, With Coloured Map aud Sections illuse 

trating the Geology of Dumafries-shire. Price 

Winriam BLackwoop and Soxs, Edinburgh aaa London; 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





Londe mn: Pringed by Josern Cravron, of No. 320, Strand, in tl 1e 


County of Middlesex, Printer, at the Office of Ko BERT v 

aud | Je ostvu Crayton, No. 10, ( rane Court, in the 

Dunstan’sin ihe West, 

by » aforesaid Joswrm CLAYTON, a 

the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Couaty 
Sarunvay, 20th Sevremver 1044, 








hot! dt. 
Vublished 
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